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The Need of a Navy 
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One of the penalties of desiring to speak one’s mind is 
that the man so speaking it must be ready to back up his 
words by acts, unless he is willing to find himself in a pecul- 
iarly humiliating position. This applies just as much to a 
nation as to an individual. Therefore, if a nation desires any 
weight in foreign policy of any kind—that is; even if it desires 
only a guarantee that no foreign nation will adopt towards it 
a hostile policy—then it must possess the means to make its 
words good by deeds. In the case of a nation whose interests 
in foreign affairs are concerned primarily with powers touching 
it by land, this means that it must be ready to face invasion 
by land, or, in case of necessity, itself to invade by land. If, 
as in the case of the United States, there is no great military 
empire abutting on the country in question, then it must look 
primarily to its navy as the means for carrying out any policy 
on which it has resolved. The United States has on one side 
Mexico, on the other Canada. Canada, it is true, is part of 
one of the greatest empires in the world ; but the British em- 
pire, though it has ever been fertile in able generals and gallant 
soldiers, nevertheless owes its high standing primarily to its 
navy; and in the very unlikely event of any trouble between 
England and the United States the British forces in Canada, 
and the American Navy on the ocean, would be almost equally 
at a disadvantage. Aside from Great Britain, however, prac- 
tically every other nation which could by any possibility have 
trouble with us would have to meet us at sea. This of course 
means that if the United States is to have any foreign policy 
whatsoever it must possess a thoroughly efficient navy. 

I shall be met by two sets of objections. The merely 
ignorant man, who is patriotic, but who does not take the 
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trouble to think or to know the facts, is apt to assume that the 
United States is so big that no foreign power will tackle it; 
and that anyhow we can immediately improvise a navy if we 
need one. Of course the answer to this is that the position is 
absurd. No nation can afford to rely upon utterly unprepared 
strength. Eventhe strongest man can with safety rejoice to 
run a race only on condition that he is in some kind of training 
to make the effort. If he lets his muscles become mere fat, he 
can rest assured that he will be beaten by any one who takes 
the trouble. The unwieldly possibility of strength would not 
save the United States any more than it saved China. Of 
course Americans are very different people from the Chinese ; 
and I have altogether too firm a faith in my countrymen not 
to believe that ultimately they would make any antagonist 
regret having assailed them; but this might well be only after 
terrible disaster and bitter humiliation; only after repeated 
defeat in battles and campaigns, or, indeed, defeat in the first 
war itself. If our lack of preparation caused us such defeats, 
though we might subsequently redeem them, we could never 
wipe out their memory or undo the damage they did. 

The second set of objections comes from men who are not 
ignorant, but who either lack the robust patriotism common 
to most Americans, or else who have lost the proud, masterful 
instincts which have always been part of the character of any 
really great race—instincts I may add which do not in the least 
indicate a desire wantonly to oppress any weaker race or 
people. The man of mere wealth, to whom the stock market 
is everything, and whose shortsighted vision is bounded by 
the horizon of a material prosperity; the anemic man of cul- 
ture, whose education has been so one-sided as to develop 
cultivation and refinement at the expense of the virile qualities ; 
the good quiet soul, with many indefeasible civic virtues, who 
is decent and respectable, but who is incapable of those gener- 
ous and lofty thoughts which make a nation rise above the 
level of the commonplace—all these object to a navy on the 
ground that we ought not to have any foreign policy at all. 
Of course to men of this stamp the Monroe Doctrine, for 
instance, is merely something unpleasant and wicked, which 
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may possibly bring us into war; and they are apt to be devout 
believers in the degrading doctine that even a dishonorable 
peace is better than a just war. They have not the slightest 
desire to see the Monroe Doctrine enforced. They have no 
objection, or at best but a feeble objection, to see any great 
European power establish itself afresh on this continent ; and 
they are quite unable to understand why any man should 
object to seeing the Americans who have made Hawaii civil- 
ized fall under the dominion of some Asiatic or European 
sovereign. 

Either kind of sentiment, either the belief that we can 
dare anybody to fight, without preparation, or the belief that 
we ought never to fight or adopt a policy which might lead to 
fighting, is bad enough; but the result of a mixture of both is 
even worse ; and it is this mixture in our foreign policy which 
offers a perpetual menace to our welfare and honor. If we 
build and maintain an adequate navy and let it be understood 
that, while we haven’t the slightest intention to bluster or to 
commit any wrong, vet that we are perfectly ready and willing 
to fight for our rights, then the chances of war will become 
infinitesimal, and no power will dream of protesting against 
the Monroe Doctrine. If, on the other hand, we announce in 
the beginning that we do not class ourselves among the really 
great peoples who are willing to fight for their greatness, that 
we intend to remain defenseless, hoping thereby to escape the 
anger of anyone, and that we shall of course refrain from push- 
ing any policy, whether that embodied in the Monroe Doctrine 
or any other, if it can possibly be distasteful to nations who 
actually will fight—why, under such circumstances we doubt- 
less can remain at peace, although it will not be the kind of 
peace which tends to exalt the national name, or to make the 
individual citizen self-respecting. But if together with a policy 
of refusing to fight at need we allow the policy of blustering 
self-assertion to go hand in hand, we may at any time find 
ourselves in a very awkward position. We asserted the Mon- 
roe Doctrine as against Great Britain in the Venezuelan case. 
Personally I am very glad we so asserted it, but it would be a 
cause for bitter humiliation if, having once taken this position, 
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we failed again to assert it against any other power, no matter 
what it might be, which should attempt a policy of territorial 
aggrandizement at the expense of any state in America. 

General principles always have their value; but their 
greatest value comes in when they apply to concrete cases. 
Just at present Hawaii is the concrete case. If the United 
States desires to become what it undoubtedly should become, 
the great power of the Pacific, then‘our people must heartily 
back up President McKinley’s course in preparing the annex- 
ation treaty. We must take Hawaii just as we must continue 
to build a navy equal to the needs of America’s greatness. If 
we do not take Hawaii ourselves we will have lost the right to 
dictate what shall be her fate. We cannot play hot and cold 
at the same moment. Hawaii cannot permanently stand 
alone, and we have no right to expect other powers to be blind 
to their own interests because we are blind to ours. If Hawaii 
does not become American then we may as well make up our 
minds to see it become European or Asiatic. Furthermore, if 
we fail to continue the building up of our navy, as our means 
allow, and fail to make all foreign powers understand that 
when we have adopted a line of policy we have adopted it 
definitely, and with the intention of backing it up by deeds as 
well as words, then we might as well abandon once for all any 
idea that foreign powers will regard the Monroe Doctrine as 
anything more than an idle threat. 
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The President’s Message 


A message from the President of the United States to 
Congress is always an affair of national importance, but the 
first message of a new President to the Congress elected with 
him is a matter of still greater public concern, as it is supposed 
to discuss the general policy of the new administration. 
Although it cannot be said that the first message of President 
McKinley contains any startling deliverance, it is wholly free 
from any suggestion of self-righteousness and personal “con- 
secration ” so characteristic of some former official utterances 
from the White House. It is a modest, simple, direct discus- 
sion of public questions requiring the attention of Congress. 
It is characterized throughout by that moderation which has 
been so disappointing to his political enemies, which has shown 
all the prophecies regarding his “ narrow partisanship,” his 
“high tariff fanaticism” and weak pandering to “ sixteen to 
one” vagaries, to have been false inventions. Without agree- 
ing with his position on all questions discussed, it must be 
admitted that the President’s message is a straightforward, 
statesmanlike presentation of the administration's position on 
the great questions of public policy. 

After briefly noticing in a firm tone of satisfaction the 
work of the extra session, bespeaking for the Dingley Law 
(which he thinks has settled the tariff question) a fair trial, he 
passes to the currency question. On this topic, while conserva- 
tive and cautious, he is evidently heading in the right direction. 
His suggestions, though not at all radical, are clearly in the 
line of a sounder currency and a superior banking system. He 
recognizes, as do all students of finance, that the endless chain 
must be broken. The existence of a treasury system which 
makes it possible for private concerns to compel the govern- 
ment to borrow gold to pay their foreign balances and keep 
repeating the process, cannot endure without great danger to 
the financial stability of the nation. Nor should it be possible 
for an administration to issue bonds for one purpose and use 
the money for another, as did the last administration. It was 
the existence of the greenbacks and the fluctuating hundred 
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million gold reserve, with the endless chain operation, which 
enabled Mr. Cleveland to issue bonds ostensibly to maintain 
the gold reserve, use the money to pay the current expenses 
of the government, and so hide from public view the fact that 
the revenue policy of the administration was creating a deficit 
instead of a surplus. On this point the President very perti- 
nently observes: 

““ We have $900,000,000 of currency which the Government 
by solemn enactment has undertaken to keep at par with gold. 
Nobody is obliged to redeem in gold but the Government. 
The banks are not required to redeem in gold. The Govern- 
ment is obliged to keep equal with gold allits outstanding cur- 
rency and coin-obligations, while its receipts are not required 
to be paid in gold. They are paid in every kind of money but 
gold, and the only means by which the Government can with 
certainty get gold is by borrowing.” 

As to the greenbacks themselves, he repeats the sugges- 
tion made by Senator Sherman that they be reissued only in 
exchange for gold and says: “I earnestly recommend, as soon 
as the receipts of the Government are quite sufficient to pay all 
the expenses of the Government,’that when any of the United 
States notes are presented for redemption in gold and are 
redeemed in gold such notes shall be kept and set apart, and 
only paid out in exchange for gold. This is an obvious duty. 
If the holder of the United States note prefers the gold, and 
gets it from the Government, he should not receive back from 
the Government a United States note without paying gold in 
exchange for it. The reason for this is made all the more ap- 
parent when the Government issues an interest-bearing debt 
to provide gold for the redemption of United States notes—a 
non-interest-bearing debt. Surely it should not pay them out 
again, except on demand and for gold. If they are put out in 
any other way they may return again, to bejfollowed by 
another bond issue to redeem them—another interest-bearing 
debt to redeem a non-interest bearing debt.” 

This would undoubtedly prevent the greenbacks from 
forming an endless chain, by which the treasury could contin- 
uously be depleted of its gold. But to the extent that green- 
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backs are collected and held in the treasury, such collection 
will constitute a definite contraction in the volume of the cur- 
rency. That process might, under certain circumstances, put 
half or two-thirds of the greenbacks and treasury notes in the 
Government's “iron box,” which would be equal to cancella- 
tion. While it is desirable to break the endless chain, it is 
equally desirable to avoid any iron-clad contraction of cur- 
rency. Indeed, one of the worst features of our currency sys- 
tem is its utter lack of elasticity, its inability adequately to 
respond to the commercial needs of the country. 

The mere withdrawal of the greenbacks, except in ex- 
change for gold, does nothing to relieve this feature of our 
monetary dilemma. If the greenbacks are to be withdrawn 
by any method whatever (as they surely should be) it is neces- 
sary to substitute in their place some other form of currency. 
Unless the;withdrawal of the greenbacks and treasury notes is 
to be followed by the issue of bank notes, there will be no 
change worthy of the name of “Currency Reform.” On this 
point, however, the President recommends a plan proposed by 
Secretary Gage, and says: 

“I concur with the Secretary of the Treasury in his recom- 
mendation that National Banks be allowed to issue notes to 
the face value of the bonds which they have deposited for cir- 
culation, and that the tax on circulating notes secured by de- 
posit of such bonds be reduced to one-half of 1 per cent per 
annum. [also join him in recommending that authority be 
given for the establishment of National Banks of a mimimum 
capital stock of $25,000. This will enable the smaller villages 
and agricultural regions of the country to be supplied with 
currency to meet their needs.” 

This is truly a homeopathic dose of banking reform. It 
may indeed be better than nothing, but it can hardly be ex- 
pected to do very much toward carrying cheap banking 
facilities and abundant loanable funds into the agricultural 
regions. Nothing can really give security and elasticity to 
bank-note issues in the rural districts, where they are most 
needed, which does not put the banking capital of commercial 
centers behind the note circulation in the rural districts. The 
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branch bank system would at least do something in this direc- 
tion. No reform which does not incorporate the principle of 
integrating the banks so as to give the country banks the 
benefit of the banking assets in the business centers, and thus 
enable them to issue notes with the maximum security and at 
the minimum cost, can give any adequate relief tothe monetary 
needs of the farming population. It is true that the deficiency 
of revenue has greatly aggravated the defective features of our 
monetary system, but no abundance or even redundance of 
revenue in the national treasury can give elasticity, safety and 
cheapness to loanable funds in the rural districts where capital 
is scarce and banking deposits are meager. Unless better 
monetary accommodations, furnishing loanable funds at lower 
rates of interest, can be secured to the farmers, the money 
question will continue to be a live and harrassing feature in 
national politics. In short, if financial relief to the farmers is 
not furnished by reform of our banking and currency system, 
they will seek to obtain it through radical change in our 
monetary standard. 

It is a mistake to assume that the return of prosperity 
solves the money question. If farmers do not get permanent 
relief through better banking, nothing can stop them from try- 
ing to get it from free coinage. It may be said that we can 
only hope to reach the goal of sound banking by small and 
almost imperceptible steps, and that there is great risk in try- 
ing to accomplish too much at one stroke, but it is equally 
true that there is in all probability much greater risk in not 
doing enough to accomplish at least a definite, perceptible 
beginning of improvement in our banking system. The risk is 
much greater of having to face a free silver majority and popu- 
list administration, for failing boldly to approach the subject, 
than it is of facing any opposition that may arise in a frank 
attempt adequately to cope with the banking and currency 
problem. There is also more risk of danger from timidity 
and cowardice than there is from firm, bold, patriotic action. 

In his treatment of the Cuban question, Mr. McKinley 
has shown greater firmness, and evidence of good sense. He 
has discussed this subject at great length. While thoroughly 
with the Cuban cause, which is evident in every line of the 
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message bearing on that subject, the President points out the 
unwisdom of interfering at this time ; the main reason for this 
being that the new Spanish Ministry, which came into power 
on the Cuban question, is adopting a radically different policy 
toward Cuba than that which has been in vogue since the 
revolution began. The new administration, called liberal (a 
word which can have little meaning in a Spanish government) 
has made definite promises of a serious effort to give a very 
large and wholesome measure of political freedom to the island. 
In view of this fact, Mr. McKinley believes that the new ad- 
ministration should have a fair chance of trying to adopt its 
reforms. In his whole attitude on the Cuban question there is 
an evident recognition of the fact that the power of per- 
manent self-government can come to a people only gradually, 
and that it may be better for Cuba to havea period of ex- 
perience under political autonomy, which for all practical pur- 
poses gives to Cubans the government of Cuba, than would be 
absolute independence at the present time. This is undoubt- 
edly wise policy and good statesmanship. A declaration on 
the part of the United States for the absolute independence of 
Cuba might involve in the very near future the annexation of 
Cuba to this country. This would be a calamity to civiliza- 
tion. It would be an injury to this country without being 
commensurately helpful to Cuba. The true road to political 
freedom for every country is to have the opportunity to work 
out its own salvation, evolve its freedom from its own con- 
ditions, by its own experience, and not have it imposed upon 
it by another country. Liberties that are given are seldom 
retained as long or used as well as those which are taken. 

The good offices and influence of the United States should 
- ever be used to improve the opportunities and give encourage- 
ment to all conditions and influences which promote the free- 
dom-developing forces in Cuba, but it would be a detriment, 
both tothe United States and to Cuba, for us by force to give 
a form of political institutions to Cuba that the industrial and 
social character of her own people cannot establish. If a people 
cannot establish democracy, there is little reason for believing 
that they could maintain democracy. 
Coming to the question of Hawaii, the President seems to 
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have departed from the cautious and more truly protective 
spirit of the Monroe doctrine, and advocates immediate an- 
nexation. It is difficult to find any economic or political 
reasons for the annexation of Hawaii which would not equally 
apply to Cuba, with perhaps the exception that Hawaii has an 
independent government, and Cuba is still attached to a 
European monarchy. This, however, forms no substantial 
reason fora different policy on the part of the United States. 
The question of annexation should not depend on the desire 
of the new territory for annexation, but upon its fitness to be 
annexed. The foreign policy of the United States and the 
application of the Monroe doctrine should in no wise be 
governed by the mere desire of neighboring countries to be 
annexed. To be sure, no foreign country should be annexed 
to the United States without its own consent, but that con- 
sent or even ardent desire should not be the determining 
factor in the case. The prime and controlling factor in all an_ 
nexation policies should be the influence of annexation upon 
the civilization, industrial development and political institu- 
tions of the United States, and this must necessarily always 
depend upon the industrial, social and political character of 
the would-be annexed people. 

From this point of view, which is the all important point 
of view, Hawaii is probably less fit for annexation than Cuba. 
The natives of Hawaii, and for that matter, taken as a whole, 
the population of Hawaii, is less advanced both industrially 
and politically than is the population of Cuba. The one fact 
in President McKinley’s favor on this question is that he is 
following the example set by the last Republican President. 
General Harrison not merely approved but advocated the an- 
nexation of Hawaii, and the treaty would probably have been 
consummated had not a change of administration occurred. 
But the mere precedent is not a justification for taking such 
an important step as would be the annexation of so large a 
group of fourteenth century barbarism to the United States. 

Of course, it is urged by those anxious for annexation 
that it is not intended to make Hawaiia state but only admit 
her as a territory, but everybody knows with what flippancy 
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territories are converted into states. The mere balance of 
party power in the Senate is a sufficient reason for either the 
Democratic or Republican party to convert territories into 
states. Until a constitutional amendment is adopted making 
the condition of statehood definitely depend on a much higher 
standard of industrial and political qualifications, it will be 
dangerous in the extreme to admit any people to territorial 
annexation who are not economically and politically fit for 
statehood; and this the Hawaiians certainly are not. 

It is not to be assumed that President McKinley would 
take it as an offense or as in any way reflecting upon his wis- 
dom or statesmanship if the Senate should refuse to ratify the 
treaty. He is not afflicted with self consecration, nor has he 
ever shown any of the symptoms of the “better than his 
party” delusion. He is a practical, sensible American, who 
knows that the President of the United States is the repre- 
sentative of the people of the United States, and that Con- 
gress is quite as likely to reflect the desire of the American 
people and the wisdom of public policy as is the President 
himself. There is not the least fear that if the Senate should 
deem it unwise to confirm the present treaty making Hawaii 
a part of the United States, that the President would not 
cheerfully acquiesce in the judgment of the Senate. None of 
the spirit of “‘ sulking in his tent,” and tacit threat to punish 
the Senate through the use of patronage, would follow the fail- 
ure to acquiesce with the President’s judgment on this subject. 
The good sense and coéperative spirit which has thus far char- 
acterized President McKinley’s attitude toward the other 
branches of government guarantee that Congress may act with 
the utmost freedom upon the subject without incurring the 
slightest political inconvenience for so doing. This is as it 
should be, and it is to be hoped that the Senate will act upon 
its best judgment and decline to ratify the treaty of annexa- 
tion at present. 

On the question of arbitration and other topics discussed, 
the President’s position is characterized by a wholesome, patri- 
otic frankness which is well calculated to inspire the confidence 
of the nation in the true Americanism of the administration. _ 
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The Evening Post vs. Tin Plate Industry. 


During the last dozen years the New York Lvening Post 
has vilified, maltreated and misrepresented almost every in- 
dustry that was supposed to get any encouragement from 
tariff legislation, and in not a few cases it has maligned, by 
open statements and insinuations, the leading men connected 
with those industries. The woolen industry has come in for a 
liberal share of its peevish misrepresentations, but it appears to 
have done its most complete work of denunciation and 
persistent, barefaced misrepresentation in resistence to the in- 
troduction of the tin plate industry. It seemed to stake all its 
power for evil upon accomplishing the defeat of that infant in- 
dustry. In its hatred of the tariff and its love of obstruction 
to a new American industry, it resorted to a system of falsifi- 
cation, the equal of which it would be hard to find outside of 
“crookdom.” For month after month, when the erection of 
new tin plate factories was being reported throughout the 
country, a large one almost within sight of its own office, it 
persistently denied that tin plate was being manufactured any- 
where in the United States, 

In a recent editorial the New York Sux reviewed the un- 
patriotic and thoroughly malicious attitude of the Evening 
Post towards the tin plate industry. The facts as brought out 
by the Sux, besides showing the Post ina light that ought to 
make any conductor of an American journal blush, completely 
justify the McKinley tariff in the matter of tin plate, by 
proving that it established a profitable industry, and at the 
same time greatly reduced the price of the product to the pub- 
lic. “Anybody who chooses to examine the files of the 
Evening Post from May, 1892, to January of the following 
year,” says the Sun, “ will discover few issues of that news- 
paper in which the tin plate schedules in the McKinley tariff 
were not denounced editorially as ridiculous and wicked al- 
most beyond the power of language to express; and, further- 
more, as peculiarly and typically illustrative of the general 
infamy of all protective tariff legislation. The unvarying 
theme of Godkin was this: tin plate never had been in any 
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profitable degree an American product, and it was not and 
never could be such. Godkin spent months in explaining to 
his readers that a heavy duty on tin plate meant merely the 
enrichment of a few bankrupt manufacturers by putting into 
their pockets millions of dollars collected as a tax, pure and 
simple, from the people. 

“ All this was proclaimed and reiterated in both the edi- 
torial and the news columns of the Evening Post with every 
degree and variety of emphasis and ingenius literary expedient. 
‘The Tin Plate Liar,’ ‘The Tin Plate Ghost,’ ‘ History of a 
Tin Mine,’ were the facetious headings of some editorial 
articles. The character of the campaign against American 
tin plate in the news reports may be gathered from numerous 
items referring to the mysterious burning of many of the tin 
plate factories, and asserting that there was no prospect that 
they would ever be rebuilt. 

“In fact, the entire attack upon the McKinley tariff cen- 
tered upon tin plate. Upon correspondents who suggested that 
with a little patience and encouragement the manufacture of 
tin plate might be successfully established here, the courteous 
Godkin showered his favorite brands of blackguardism. Amer- 
ican tin plate was, in the nature of the thing, a myth; and the 
man who declared otherwise was crazy or dishonest.” 

The history of the tin plate industry shows a success 
which ought to make those who prophesied its impossibility 
in this country hide their heads. According to official data of 
the manufacture of commercial tin and terne plates in this 
country during the fiscal years beginning with 1892, and end- 
ing with 1896, the facts are as follows: 


American Forei Per cent. 
black plate. black plate. American. Total. 
1892.... 9,296,553 4,350,166 68.12 13,646,719 
1893.-++ 431599724 56,219,478 43-68 99,819,202 
1894.... 85,968,202 53,255,205 61.74 139,223,467 
1895... .160,576,934 33,224,139 82.85 193,801,073 
1896. . . .303,002,098 4,226,523 98.62 307,228,621 


It is well known that prior to 1890 there was practically 
no production of tin plate in this country, yet the official fig- 
ures show that by 1892 we had produced 9,296,553 out of a 
total of 13,616,719 pounds, or 68.12 per cent. From 1892 
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to 1896, the output of American black plate increased over 
32 and a half fold, and constituted 98.62 per cent. of the 
total. It is estimated, says the Sun, “that the amount of for- 
eign biack tin used in tin plate manufacture in this country 
during 1897 is something less than 3% of 1 per cent. of the en- 
tire consumption. It is stated upon competent authority that 
there is every probability that in the fiscal year just beginning 
the United States will rank as a tin plate exporting country.” 

In the fiscal year 1896-97, the black plate mills whose pro- 
duce forms the basis of tin manufacture, increased from 179 to 
198, and already in the present fiscal year these mills have in- 
creased to 260, with many more projected. The largest tin 
manufacturing plant in the world has been erected recently at 
Newcastle, Pennsylvania. Tin plate manufacturing in the 
United States gives direct employment to nearly twenty 
thousand men. 

As is always the case with the development of a new do- 
mestic industry, the success of the tin plate business ash 
resulted in great improvements in machinery, much of which 
is now entirely manufactured in this country. It is said that 
the cost of a modern American machine, doing better work 
than an English one, has been reduced from $2,200, the price 
five years ago, to $500. This improvement in machinery has 
had its effect in greatly reducing the cost of production, and 
consequently in lowering the price of the product. Thus, be- 
fore the passage of the McKinley tariff, when our tin was 
supplied from Wales, a box of English tin plate cost $4.25 ; 
for a few months after the passage of the McKinley law, the 
price in our market, duty paid, of English tin rose to $4.85. 
This was made the basis of a wild hue and cry that the Mc- 
Kinley tariff had put up the price of tin, and bogus tin ped- 
dlers were employed to go throughout the country among the 
farmers asking fabulous prices for tinware in order to show 
how they were robbed by the McKinley tariff and frighten 
them into voting for Cleveland and free trade in 1892, which 
they did, and have since had to pay for it by four years of dis- 
astrous industrial depression. 

Despite all this, the economic effect of protecting the 
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American tin plate industry has been to induce the investment 
of American capital and develop superior methods, besides 
creating a new business giving employment to over twenty 
thousand people, and greatly reducing the price. The tin 
plate for which the English charged us $4.25 a box is now 
proiitably manufactured here for $3.15 a box; in other words, 
the result of the McKinley tariff has been to create a new in- 
dustry, give profitable employment to American labor, and 
reduce the price of the product over 25 per cent. 

lf this is the kind of hardship that protective legislation 
inflicts upon the American people, it is safe to say that a large 
majority of them are willing to have those hardships increased ; 
the tearful warnings of the Evening Post to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 
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The Proposed Piano Trust 


The piano industry in the United States is evidently pass- 
ing through the natural stages of evolution experienced in all 
the highly developed, permanently established industries. It 
has experienced first the stimulating and then the destructive 
phases of unlimited competition, and finally the severe prostra- 
tion and fleecing that usually accompanies that stage of indus- 
trial development. 

As in the case of many other industries it has now reached 
the point where its prosperity and further progress as an indus. 
try, and probably as an art, demands that some of the waste 
and havoc resulting from this economic warfare shall be elimi- 
nated. Experience has shown that this can only be accom- 
plished by a more extensive and superior type of organization. 
The suggestion of this idea has created the usual amount of 
hue and cry about robbery and monopoly, gobbling up the 
weak to fatten the strong, in short, all the alarming predictions 
which have accompanied reorganization in other industries. 

It is not to beassumed for an instant that all who partici- 
pate in the reorganization of industries on a larger corporate 
plan, whether in the name of trusts or not, do so with the 
single purpose of benefiting the community or anybody else 
but themselves. It may be that those who act in this capacity 
are sometimes heartless and oppressive, both in their motives 
and action, but this is not and cannot be the controlling charac- 
teristic of the movement, nor of the majority of those who 
participateinit. It would be just as correct to say that because 
there are some shopkeepers who will cheat in the quality and 
quantity of the goods they sell, that shopkeeping is conducted 
by dishonest methods. On the contrary, the dishonest business 
man is the exception. The maxim that “ Honesty is the best 
policy” is every day becoming more and more true. Nothing 
is more detrimental to the permanent prosperity of any method 
of industry than dishonesty or unfairness of any kind. A few 
concerns like the Copper Trust, the Nail Trust, the Cordage 
and the Whiskey Trusts have tried that method, but in every 
instance they came to grief. Only those which have proceeded 
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upon sound economic methods, of which fair dealing and indus- 
trial honesty were conspicuous features, have permanently suc- 
ceeded. 

There are two, sometimes three classes of people connected 
with an industry who usually oppose this forward movement 
of reorganization. One is the class of small dealers who are 
unfamiliar with the progressive trend of business, and are 
frightened by the hobgoblin stories of anti-capital and anti- 
trust warfare. Another is the class (usually a very small one) 
who also, through misconception of the facts and motives in 
the case, desire to make a “grab” from the new organization 
by endeavoring to exact for their plant many times what it is 
worth. The third class are those who have ceased to be of any 
service to the industry and cling to it like barnacles to a ship’s 
bottom, only to impede its progress. Few industries have de- 
veloped a larger proportion of these elements than has the 
piano industry. 

The early stage of an industry is always characterized by 
small concerns. They may be individual or corporate. If in 
Europe they are generally individual ; if in this country they 
are more likely to be corporations, at any rate, they take a cor- 
porate form at a much earlier stage here. If the business grows 
rapidly and is very profitable the number multiplies rapidly, 
because, with an easy margin, small concerns with poor 
methods can obtain comfortable profits. When they reach the 
stage of fully supplying the demand, and especially if a little 
business depression ensues, a rivalry for the business sets in 
which soon develops into a fierce competition. A part of the 
machinery of this competition are agents, drummers, boomers 
and advertisers of all forms. How to crowd the others out 
becomes the chief effort of each concern, margins are dissi- 
pated and an intense struggle for life begins. 

Of course all industries have their peculiar features, but 
there are many reasons why the piano industry has a larger 
proportion of this element in itthan any other. For instance, 
in the cotton or woolen industries, while some special claim 
will be set forth by each house for its own goods, there can be 
only a limited amount of distinccion. Cotton cloth made of 
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certain counts of warp and weft, woven with a specific number 
of threads to the inch, will be substantially the same, and no 
amount of special pleading or booming can give it much 
preference inthe market over other goods of the same weight 
and texture. This istrue of the iron and steel industries, of 
petroleum, telegraphy, railroading and the great majority of 
the other industries. In the piano trade there is an artistic 
element in the product, and the effort is made (very properly) 
by each manufacturer to have some superior feature peculiar 
to his instrument. This is naturally made the point of prefer- 
ence, and the basis ofa large amount of advertising, special 
agents, etc. These features have brought into existence a large 
group of so-called ‘‘ music trade” papers, many of which have 
no legitimate journalistic existence. They really have nothing 
in the way of musical or industrial literature to offer that any- 
body would buy in the open market, but they put themselves 
in the position toward the manufacturers of demanding ad- 
vertisements and pay for booming articles under a tacit and 
sometimes an open threat to attack their instruments or 
methods if patronage in some form is not furnished. This, in 
the last analysis, often amounts to the payment of “blood 
money”’ for the privilege of pursuing one’s business in peace. 
Of course the weaker the concerns the more they are in fear 
of these trade paper sharks, 

It is quite natural, therefore, that this class of journals, 
rendering little or no legitimate service to the piano industry, 
should be violently opposed to any reorganization of the in- 
dustry into larger concerns, since in that event their power to 
“bleed” small concerns by open or implied threats would be 
gone. It is interesting to see these papers posing as the pro- 
tectors and saviours of the small establishments which have 
long been the prey of this class of “protectors.” As well 
might Shylock pose as the enemy of usury. 

This sensational tirade affects two classes, the timid and 
the unscrupulous. It tends to frighten timid manufacturers 
from joining the new movement by which alone their future 
security and prosperity can be guaranteed. On the other 
hand it helps to stimulate the audacity of those whose design 
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is to extract from the new organization many times as much 
as their plant is worth, and who, if they fail, hope to play the 
réle of martyrs. Every successful trust has been through this 
ordeal to some extent. The Standard Oil Company was pep- 
pered with this kind of spice for along time. The method 
was thoroughly illustrated in the case of George Rice, of Mari- 
etta. Mr. Rice had a small plant worth about $25,000, for 
which he tried by fair means and foul to compel the Standard 
Oil Company to pay him $500,000. Because it refused, he 
threatened to harass them in the courts and out, and make 
it cost them more than half a million in law suits and incon- 
venience. He failed, however, and has been lifted by}sensa- 
tional writers on the subject to the position of a martyr to the 
greed of the Standard Oil Trust, when in reality he was a 
would-be blackmailer. 

Of course these unscrupulous statements are made on the 
assumption that the anti-trust sentiment is sufficiently inflamed 
to insure credence for any heart-rending story that can be 
invented against trusts. In reality the small manufacturers 
have the most to gain and least to lose by the organization of 
the trust. The larger organization will be the successful part 
of the industry, and those who can scarcely hold their own 
now against the large individual concerns will be incapable of 
retaining a footing in competition with the superior power and 
closer competition of the trust. Instead, therefore, of being a 
friend of the small concerns, these sensational anti-trust 
apostles are their greatest enemies, because they are urging 
them on to inevitable industrial suicide. Sooner or later the 
reorganization must come, and if the small manufacturers re- 
fuse to be a part of it, they will necessarily expose themselves 
to still severer competition than they now encounter, with the 
strong probability of lagging in the race and ultimately drop- 
ping by the wayside. 

It is interesting to note the similarity of the opposition to 
the piano trust and that urged against the Standard Oil Com- 
pany many years ago. The very charges then laid against the 
oil trust and since proved false are repeated against the pro- 
posed piano trust, but, in order to make the piano trust appear 
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peculiarly wicked, its enemies are now quoting the conduct of 
the Standard Oil Company as having been highly exemplary,— 
honest, fair and even generous towards the small refiners. The 
proposed piano trust on the contrary;is described as a deliberate 
attempt to ruin the smaller?concerns,—absorb their capital and 
assets without giving any equivalent whatever. And in order 
that the small manufacturers may be more thoroughly fright- 
ened it is claimed that the purpose of the promoters of the 
trust is to induce forty out of the two hundred manufacturers 
to combine and wipe out the other one hundred and sixty. 

Of course it is hardly necessary to say that these are mere 
sensational utterances having no foundation either in fact or 
sense. Instead of trying to keep one hundred and sixty man- 
ufacturers out of the trust, its organizers would be glad if 
every one of the two hundred would join the reorganization, 
because it would save time and money and irritation to all. 
If, however, they will not do so, those who absolutely refuse 
will necessarily have to meet the competition of those who do, 
with the odds against their success. The heated talk, there- 
fore, about the one hundred and fifty or more factories which 
the trust is trying to ruin and close up is mere bombast. 

If the small manufacturers‘all$joined the trust they would 
all get the benefit of the best methods and machinery of the 
largest organization. They would all share alike in the profits 
of the entire enterprise to the extent of their holdings, and 
they could only fail if the entire industry failed. Thus if any 
one firm’s plant were so poor that it was not profitable longer 
to work it, the owners would be no losers if all their antedated 
machinery were converted into old iron. It is quite possible 
that a number of the more unprofitable factories would be 
closed, but in that case more and better ones would be opened 
or existing ones enlarged because there would not be fewer 
but more pianos required. The improvement in the quality 
and lowering the price would tend to enlarge the market for 
pianos, which would not merely create more employment for 
piano makers, but would similarly affect all tributary industries 
which supplied the lumber, wire and other materials used in 
piano manufacture. 
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The talk about the fifteen thousand to twenty thousand 
working people employed in these doomed factories being 
thrown out of employment indicates either unfamiliarity with 
the subject or wanton misrepresentation. If the trust should 
be a success the business would be greatly increased,and more 
instead of fewer people would be employed. There would be 
a demand for all the useful people in the industry. The increase 
of employment would not be fro rata to the increase in the 
industry, but unless this were an exception to all previous 
experience, the growth of the industry would more than absorb 
the present labor employed, and the total labor and capital 
would yield a much greater output and superior quality of 
product; and consequently the capital, as well as the com- 
) munity and those employed, would be benefited by the 
change. 

There are many times as many people employed by the 
Standard Oil Company to-day as were embraced in the entire 
industry before the trust was organized. This idea about large 
organizations turning unemployed laborers on to the street is 
an economic bugbear, and has no real foundation in the ex- 
perience of progressive industrial integration. As to dealers, 
there is no reason why they will not be needed if a trust is 
organized, the same as now. Pianos will have to be sold and 
be sold in places where customers can call and see them. In 
short, no legitimate feature of the piano industry would suffer 
by the reorganization, but only the useless features would be 
eliminated, which every manufacturer would gladly eliminate 
now if he had the power soto do. Misstatement and personal 
abuse may contribute to delay the trust movement, but it 
cannot prevent it for it is the inevitable step that must come 
unless the piano industry is to suffer arrest and decay. 
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New Economic Conceptions 


As men live and act, so they think and preach. The 
ideas, beliefs, theories of an age are, in general, reflected from 
its experience. Although human conduct may be largely 
guided by theory, consciously or unconsciously, yet all theories, 
whether right or wrong, are themselves the outgrowth of practi- 
cal conditions. 

This is particularly true in the realm of economic philoso- 
phy. Certain doctrines exert more or less influence on the 
practical conduct of affairs, but these doctrines all have arisen 
from some sort of experience, and are colored by the conditions, 
interests and sentiment of the times which produced them. 
Thus, when international commerce was sparse and irregular, 
and constantly subject to plunder or confiscation, there was 
little occasion for studying the laws governing such commerce 
with a view to applying them to public policy. But when 
whole new worlds were opened up by discovery and explora- 
tion, and trade became vast and lucrative ; when, for instance, 
England began to see in her foreign markets the great oppor- 
tunity for national enrichment, present and future, then it 
became important to study this great phenomenon and 
determine what should be the attitude of statesmanship 
regarding it. In this way the doctrines of free trade and cheap 
labor arose; both grew directly out of England’s evident eco- 
nomic interest, at a time when she was practically the only 
manufacturing nation and bade fair to become the workshop 
of the world. For, since her whole interest centered in the 
thought of selling abroad, it of course became an object to 
attract foreign purchasers by granting them the privilege of 
freely entering her own markets with the raw materials neces- 
sary for manufacturing purposes. In the same way, since 
cheapness was a prime object in selling abroad, it was consid- 
ered imperative that wages should be as low as possible, never 
rising above the limit necessary to enable the worker merely 
to exist. The persistence of this idea is seen even to-day in 
the efforts of economists like Mr. Atkinson to devise schemes 
whereby laborers can be kept alive at an expense as near to 
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nothing as possible. Regarded, as they are in this view, 
merely as so many working animals rather than as human and 
social beings, there is of course little reason why they should 
cost much more than draft horses or oxen. 

It ought to be remembered, however, that this mercantile 
theory was a distinct improvement upon the land-and-nobility 
conception of society which preceded it. Under feudalism, land 
and the privileged classes possessing it were the two central 
factors in the social order, and it was from this point of view 
that public policy was directed. But in the mercantile theory 
we see clearly reflected the influence of a new class, the middle 
class, the burghers and artisans, later the manufacturers, mer- 
chants and capitalists. ‘lhese had risen, through their growth 
in wealth and political influence, to the level of being recog- 
nized as a distinct social factor, and public policy was more 
and more directed from their standpoint. Instead of the wel- 
fare of a limited few, the welfare of a much larger group be- 
came the concern of the State. 

During the nineteenth century the great remaining class, 
the wage-earners, by far the largest group of all, have been 
steadily forcing their way upward in respect of wealth, social 
freedom and political power. The result is that governmental 
prerogative has been and is undergoing its last great trans- 
ference, and is coming to rest finally with the laboring class, 
and it is from their point of view that the public policy and 
institutions of the future are to be directed and shaped. Since 
the prosperity of all the other productive classes in the com- 
munity really rests upon the progress and wealth-consuming 
power of the masses, it is plain that the interests of society at 
large will be best served when public policy is wisely and 
justly directed from the standpoint of the wage-earners, and 
hence we may expect that the transference of political au- 
thority to them, which is still going on, will be permanent and 
final. 

But this new movement has, as in the former cases, resulted 
necessarily in a new type of politico-economic philosophy, a 
new kind of theory, growing out of this new experience and 
changed conditions. The mercantile theory saw only from the 
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middle class viewpoint, and did not include the laborers as a 
definite class entitied to definite consideration. The new and 
broader thought, on the other hand, while it makes this class 
its primary concern, must necessarily include the other group 
as an indispensable factor in its own industrial and social pro- 
gress. The reason for this is quite clear. Under the foreign 
market theory, the thought of the middle class was not directed 
towards the consuming power of the working masses as the 
vital principle of economic progress, the real market of the 
future for the products of capitalistic industry. But under 
modern conditions it is becoming more and more apparent that 
the nations of the world are destined to become their own 
manufacturers, as several have already done, and no country 
can any longer rely chiefly upon foreign markets as the basis 
of its permanent industrial prosperity and progress. This per- 
manent basis we now see to be the consuming power of the 
wage-earners in each country, and the increase of productive 
industry depends upon the increase of that consuming capac- 
ity. Hence, the new social viewpoint to which we have re- 
ferred is necessarily that of the wage-earning class, but it does 
not, like the mercantile theory, exclude the welfare of any 
other legitimate group in the community. The mercantilists, 
relying upon foreign markets, could ignore the laboring class. 
The laboring class theory, however, cannot ignore the entre- 
preneur and capitalist group, because theirs is the function of 
supplying the initiative, the expert management and the im- 
provements in methods whereby larger and larger increments 
of wealth can be produced. In other words, the viewpoint of 
the wage-earning classes is really the all-inclusive viewpoint, 
because to raise the social status of that class and promote its 
welfare is, in truth, to carry the other groups up with it. 
Contemporaneously with this new movement in the realm 
of practical economic experience, has come the announcement 
and practically universal recognition of the evolutionary phil- 
osophy. If this doctrine has revolutionized the old methods 
of thought in the physical sciences and in theology, it has cer- 
tainly done no less in economics. Whereas the old economics 
was almost wholly a science of static, immovable quantities, the 
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new economics is a science of dynamic, progressive forces. 
Modern social-economic philosophy recognizes the fact that 
society is not merely a system of balances, that for every gain 
there is a corresponding loss, and so on, but that on the con- 
trary the race really does advance, specifically and in the ag- 
gregate, and that from age to age the great mass do actually 
move forward, gaining in wealth, in freedom, in power, in in- 
tellectual and moral culture. The new function of social- 
economic philosophy becomes, therefore, to investigate the 
laws of this progress and discover in what ways their action 
may be accelerated or protected from harmful interruption. 

Another result of modern economic experience and of the 
advent of evolutionary philosophy has been the tendency to 
do away with multiplicity of rules and supposed laws, and dis- 
cover the broad, general principle which underlies any given 
class of economic phenomena. Thus we have already seen 
how the whole problem of capitalistic production rests funda- 
mentally upon one conception, namely, the increase of con- 
suming power on the part of the great wage-earning classes. 
In the same way the whole problem of wealth-distribution, 
whether in the form of wages, rent, interest or profits, has 
finally been brought under one general law, namely, that of 
marginal cost. Ricardo, despite imperfections in his theory, 
was able to see that rent arises from the varying degrees of 
productive efficiency of different increments of land in the 
same economic group, but adhered to an entirely different 
law regarding interest and profits. The late Francis A. 
Walker extended this principle to the case of profits, but de- 
nied that it had any application to interest. To-day, how- 
ever, it is being recognized that all forms of surplus value, 
whether rent, interest or profits, are governed by the same gen- 
eral law, and arise in each case only as the result of superior 
productive efficiency on the part of some portions over other 
portions of the land, capital and managerial talent engaged in 
any given line of industry. 

Some of these new economic conceptions are very clearly 
recognized and stated in an article on “Certain Tendencies in 
Political Economy,” by Professor Bernard Moses of the Uni- 
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versity of California, in the Quarterly Journal of Economics for 
July 1897. We have selected a few paragraphs from this article, 
as illustrative of the changing trend of economic thought to 
which reference has been made. Thus, on the matter of replac- 
ing the confused and inconsistent ideas regarding certain classes 
of economic phenomena, with general laws governing them all, 
Professor Moses says: 

“One of the most striking and promising tendencies of 
recent economic progress is that which proceeds from the effort 
to make of general application certain rules and doctrines that 
were formerly considered to be of merely specific application. 
This tendency is shown in later economic thought in many 
ways. It is observed in the disposition to bring under some 
common view all forms of property. Earlier in the history of 
economic discussion land was regarded as an exceptional form. 
It was affirmed to be different from other kinds of property, be- 
cause it was limited in amount and because this amount could 
not be increased or diminished. In this an attempt was made 
to cause a geographical conception to serve as a factor in 
economic reasoning. There is no doubt, in viewing the matter 
from the standpoint of physical geography, that the amount of 
land on the earth is limited. It cannot evidently be greater 
than the total surface of the earth minus the amount of the 
surface that is permanently covered with water. But this con- 
ception has properly no place in economic reasoning. The fact 
with which economists are concerned is that, like ail other 
commodities, land under certain circumstances is made to 
enter the economic sphere, and, without having previously held 
this character, becomes (as if now created) an economic good. 
The amount of land which at any given time has passed into 
this sphere and has become like other economic goods 
actually exchangeable, is only a portion of that which 
with the advance of civilization may be brought within 
the domain of economics. When an organized people 
moves upon an unoccupied region, as did the Norwegians 
when they went to Iceland in the ninth century, vast 
tracts of land for the first time assume an economic quality. 
The same thing happens when parts of the sea are pumped out, 
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and the exposed surface brought into the market as land. The 
same kind of effort that brings land into the sphere of 
economics brings also iron, silver, and other metals into the 
same relations. If land lies under a geographical limitation as 
to amount, all other commodities which have not the power of 
reproducing their kind are subject to a similar physical limita- 
tion. But in all these cases the physical limit is not the effect- 
ive economic limit, and there is no necessary relation between 
the two. . ° 

“ The forces of nature, chiefly those which we observe in 
connection with land, have been recognized by economists as 
factors of production; yet it is clear, as they have no part in 
the results of production, that they have no economic quality 
which entitles them to be placed by the side of labor and capi- 
tal, the two economic sharers of the gross product. They are 
presupposed in the use of certain material commodities, and 
are not to be estimated economically apart from such com- 
modities ; hence they are not to be treated as separate agents, 
but merely, as qualities of certain tangible economic 
objects. 

“ By thus separating in thought the force of nature from the 
instrument through which it works, we may observe in recent 
economics a tendency to abolish all that is exceptional, to set 
aside specific rules, and to bring all forms of property under 
general laws. The existence of this tendency may be illus- 
trated and confirmed by the extending application which some 
of the later economists are giving to the theory of rent. This 
theory, invented to apply to land and to furnish a measure of 
different degrees of productiveness, was in the beginning a 
specific rule of limited application. Under recent discussion 
there is manifest a disposition to make it apply more generally. 
It may be made to apply not only to land, but also to other 
productive agents. It may be made to apply to ordinary forms 
of capital, as when different machines designed to do the same 
kind of work produce very unequal results. Some parts of the 
products of the machines are like Ricardian rent. It may be 
made to apply to a form of labor, as when several men under- 
take the management of similar enterprises, and in carrying 
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out their designs control equal material equipments. So long 
as they are unequal in mental and moral endowments, in skill 
and foresight, the net results of their undertakings will be un- 
equal, and some parts of the larger profits may be compared to 
Ricardian rents. Changes along this line, from specific rule to 
general law, indicate a movement in economics towards a 
more perfect scientific form.” 

What Professor Moses here refers toas a “ form of labor’ 
cannot really be classified as “labor” without considerable 
confusion of thought. Men who “ undertake the management 
of enterprises ” belong to the entrepreneur or “ promoter” class, 
and their reward is in the form of profits, dependent upon the 
relative superiority of their organizing and directive skill. 
By “laborers,” on the other hand, we ought, for clearness’ sake, 
to understand only the wage-earning class, those who perform 
definite, allotted services for a stipulated, fixed recompense. 
Professor Moses recognizes the application of the law of mar- 
ginal cost to the question of interest and profits as well as of 
rent, but does not bring out the fact that this same law really 
governs wages also. Wages are fixed by the cost, z.e., the ef- 
fective standard of living, of the dearest laborers among those 
whose services are required in any given economic group ; just 
the same as prices of commodities are fixed by the cost of pro- 
ducing the dearest portion of the supply required in any given 
economic group. Those laborers in the given group whose 
effective cost of living is less than that of the more expensive 
element get the difference in what is to them, really, a form of 
surplus; just as those portions of land, capital or managerial 
skill which are more efficient in production than the price-fix- 
ing portions, get the difference in rent, interest or profits as 
the case may be. Thus foreign laborers who come to this 
country with their low standard of living, get rates of wages 
fixed by dearer groups of workmen here, and find it easy to 
save considerable amounts out of their regular incomes. 

Another, and one of the most important of modern ten- 
dencies in political economy is what Professor Moses describes 
as the “attempt, in applying economic principles, to conform 
to evident facts.” This truth, and the common-sense conclu- 
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sions which he draws from it, are so important that we quote 
the balance of the paragraph in question: 

“It is clearly seen that economic laws are always applied 
subject to political authority. It may be shown that to carry 
out certain economic principles would produce for the com- 
munity or nation the maximum economic gains. At the same 
time it may still be seen that the state may possibly find it ex- 
pedient to thwart this action, and limit the economic gains for 
the sake of a better distribution of wealth or in order that 
some higher purpose may be achieved. It will also be clear 
that the application of either economical or political rules will 
be made subject to the guidance or limitations of ethical 
principles. Whence it appears that there is no isolated or 
distinct art of economics, but that economics, politics, and 
ethics, on their practical side, are necessarily merged into a 
common art, which, in want of a better designation, I have 
called the art of social control. If in the art which has as its 
end the control of society we apply the principles of several 
sciences, we are only following the method of other compli- 
cated arts. The earlier thought, that there was an art of 
political economy, and the disposition of certain economists 
to make it stand for what the art of social control now signi- 
fies, have done much to cast doubt on the wisdom of eco- 
nomic teaching when applied to practice. These economists 
have taken strictly economic principles, and inferred from 
them alone the propriety of a line of conduct, without appre- 
ciating the fact that this line of conduct, before being defi- 
nitely accepted as a rule for social control and guidance, 
should be modified and corrected by the principles of the 
other social sciences. They have vigorously affirmed the ad- 
visability of freedom in international trade, because their 
special science has indicated that under freedom the maximum 
gains of trade may be realized. With our present view of the 
relation of practical economics to politics and ethics, we might 
accept the truth of the economic conclusion, and still find it 
not advisable to adopt a practical policy of freedom, because of 
the corrective which political considerations furnish. Our 
rule of social conduct, whether in national or social affairs, is 
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not identical with the indications of economics, but is, in 
some sense, the resultant of the principles of all of the social 
sciences.” 

In the case of the tariff, the “corrective” to which Pro- 
fessor Moses refers is social as well as political. The need of 
revenue is perhaps the political “ corrective ’’ to free trade, but 
the need of developing and extending industries of a stimulat- 
ing, civilizing influence is the higher, sociological corrective, 
and the one which it is the function of statesmanship to apply, 
wherever the conditions make it necessary. 

Briefly, then, the new economic conceptions of the pres- 
ent time are, in a general way, of a three-fold nature: (1) the 
transference of the point of view from the middle to the labor- 
ing class; (2) the substitution of general, harmonious prin- 
ciples of action for the numerous special and inconsistent laws 
which have been supposed to govern various economic phe- 
nomena, and (3) the “attempt, in applying economic prin- 
ciples, to conform to evident facts” and to take account of 
political, social and ethical considerations in the practical 
treatment of economic problems. It will be observed that all 
these changes are in the direction of making economics a con- 
sistent, hopeful, harmonious science, of vital, practical useful- 
ness in promoting human welfare and social progress. 

















War Possibilities in Europe 
S. G. CROUCH 


The late Benjamin F. Butler used to be periodically quoted 
as predicting war for the United States, upon the sole ground 
that the then peace interval had reached or exceeded its av- 
erage duration. If this be a fair criterion, the great European 
war so long expected is considerably overdue. So much so, in 
fact, that predictions about it have been generally abandoned 
in disgust. But we now have the recent and somewhat dra- 
matic visit of the French President to the Czar tolend renewed 
interest to the subject, and serve as an excuse for further 
prognostications. 

That the great war will come, that the struggle will be 
gigantic, and its consequences so world-wide and lasting as to 
mark an epoch in modern history, can scarcely be doubted. 
The only alternative is total disarmament. An unappeasible 
longing for revenge, ineradicable race hatred and a universal 
mutual distrust renders this almost impossible. But when it 
will come, just where it will break out and what will be its im- 
mediate causes, are questions that excite wide interest and are 
still open for discussion. 

That these questions have been affected by the late Con- 
ference is quite evident. If France and Russia have agreed to 
aid each other with their entire military strength in the event 
of a rupture with the Triple Alliance, and to allow each nation 
to judge for itself when such rupture has become necessary, 
the knowledge of such an agreement will greatly hasten the 
day of hostilities from the effect it will have on the masses, in 
France especially. If on the other hand they have decided to 
attack the Triple Alliance upon the first convenient occasion, 
and to work along certain lines to bring about such occasion, 
we need not be surprised to see within a short time a war in- 
cident arise in or about Africa. German intrusion and inter- 
ference in that region has aroused the bitter animosity of 
England, and her benevolent neutrality would be of vast im- 
portance to Russia and France. A desire to secure it will 
operate to keep the bone of contention removed from Italy 
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and the Eastern Question. Possibly the French President had 
the strained Anglo-German relations in view a few weeks since, 
when he so pointedly advised his countrymen to hasten to be- 
stir themselves in the industrial development of colonized 
Africa. 

But it can hardly be supposed that any date or event has 
yet been fixed upon by the allied governments of either side 
for commencing hostilities. They have only settled upon their 
respective lines of action when it does occur. The causes 
likely to produce it are still to be sought in the daily emotions 
and aspirations of the different peoples, rather than in the state- 
craft of the rulers; for it is much more apt to result from sud- 
den and uncontrollable popular impulses than from the delib- 
erate choice of the governments. Indeed if it were only a 
question of when they will be ready to open up the conflict 
the problem might be solved with comparative ease, chiefly by 
considering how the different states have relatively succeeded 
in their efforts to convert all national resources into the most 
effective fighting mass, how these resources have increased or 
diminished as between the different countries, and lastly what 
effect the different possible results of the contest would have 
on the dynasties or administrations themselves, apart from 
the peoples. 

Looking at the subject from this point of view, it is not 
probable that the near future will bring about any such nice 
coincidence of all the favorable circumstances as would induce 
any of the different governments wilfully to inaugurate so 
momentous a war. France, it is true, has about reached the 
zenith of her military development and can now strike with 
the force of all her immense resources, and that there will be 
no longer any increase in the main element of such resources— 
population—is generally conceded, but the Republican régime 
at Paris cannot be expected to precipitate a conflict without 
pausing to consider how it will be affected by the different re- 
sults. A victorious war includes the possibility of military 
dictatorship, followed by a monarchy, with but small oppor- 
tunities for lawyers and parliamentarians, and a defeat would 
practically leave no country to govern. Russia’s almost un- 
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limited resources grow day by day more available and efficient, 
and the position of her rulers in European councils has grown 
so commanding, especially since Bismarck’s retirement, that 
they can have but little personal desire for change. On the 
side of the Triple Alliance the Austrian Emperor must be ex- 
tremely desirous of continued peace, as any event of the 
struggle could only add to his labors. Victory and territorial 
aggrandizement would seem almost as fatal to the Dual Em- 
pire as defeat, since any considerable addition to the anti- 
German populations would destroy the essential balance of 
race influence that has hitherto been preserved only by use of 
the greatest skill and tact. And it is not to be imagined that 
the Hapsburgs are yet ready to yield their German domains 
to the Hohenzollerns and become the head of a newly created 
medley of Slavic peoples. Nor would it appear that Italy with 
so much to risk has a very great deal to gain. The present 
financial condition of Continental Europe does not promise 
much in the way of future war indemnities, and much territo- 
rial expansion at the expense of France would strengthen her 
but little if any, as a military power. In fact the only rational 
motive that can be conceived for the Triple Alliance on the 
part of its two minor members is self-defence, the one fearing 
Russian aggression stimulated by race bickerings on her east- 
ern border, and the other alarmed at the steadily increasing 
hatred of the French. To Germany, indeed, a successful war 
offers solid and permanent advantages on all sides, but they 
are always at hand, and victory is by no means assured. She 
can well afford to wait, so far as France is concerned. If how- 
ever, she is convinced of the existence and durability of an 
agreement between Russia and France to attack the Triple 
Alliance at the first convenient opportunity, she may be 
tempted to take the initiative as did the Great Frederick in 
the Seven Years’ War, but it would be difficult, probably, to 
induce Austria or Italy to join in an offensive war dictated 
only by scientific military reasons, and the good will of the 
neutral powers is too important to be risked by an apparently 
unwarranted aggression. And after all, modern governments 
no longer make War. Their function is to bring the fighting 
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machine to the highest state of efficiency, see that it is kept 
in the best condition and leave the rest to the future, or the 
people. 

In considering these questions as affected by the masses 
of the people, there is first to be noted among the causes 
working indirectly for war among all the peoples of Conti- 
nental Europe, the inability to continue to bear the enormous 
taxation for military expenditure, the consciousness on the 
part of the masses that the national war spirit may always be 
used to prevent the agitation necessary to secure their indus- 
trial and political elevation, and lastly the dim perception that 
in fostering an immense military caste they are themselves 
erecting the strongest bulwark of the classes. Other more 
special and peculiar causes may be observed by briefly glanc- 
ing at the nations singly, to learn what their sympathies and 
antipathies are, what has caused them and whether they are 
likely to continue. 

Popular sympathy or antipathy can hardly be considered 
in connection with Austria-Hungary. There is no dominant 
sentiment of nationality among its heterogeneous people. 
They are indifferent rather than enthusiastic about the Triple 
Alliance, and when the war comes will take their part in it in 
a perfunctory way, but there is little probability of any popu- 
lar outburst among them that might precipitate it. The death 
of the present Emperor and the unpopularity of the heir pre- 
sumptive might cause difficulties about the succession that 
would be pregnant with danger to European peace, but as 
these have been long foreseen it is more than probable the 
present arrangement between the different parts of the empire 
will be maintained until the war comes from other causes. 

The Italians seem to have entirely forgotten the great 
services of France in their war for national unity, and to spe- 
cially remember that they were forestalled and checkmated in 
the acquisition of Tunis. The memory of this, together with 
objectionable tariff regulations, the treatment of Italian labor- 
ers in the south of France a few years since and other minor in- 
cidents have created and fostered a very strong anti-French feel- 
ing, so deep and bitter that the populace if unrestrained would 
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on several occasions have brought matters to a pass where the 
government would have had to fight or apologize. The King, 
however, holds the reins with a prudent and steady hand, and 
the body of the people, sensible of their deplorable financial 
weakness and their utter dependence upon foreign aid, are not 
so unrestrainable as to render it likely that the flames of war 
will break out in Italy even though the tension between her 
and France be the cause of it. 

So far as the German masses are concerned there is but 
little prospect of any outbreak apt to produce war. Towards 
France there is still a universal sentiment of distrust 
and dislike but the old national irritation, due to three 
centuries of French intermeddling in the domestic affairs of 
the Fatherland, has been soothed and allayed by recent vic- 
tory. A gratified sense of his present superiority, as well as 
his natural phlegm, contributes to make the Teuton less 
ready to take offense. He does not doubt that another war 
must be fought with France but hopes it may arrive in such a 
way as to put him in the most morally favorable attitude, so he 
makes ready and waits with confidence. As to Russia, the 
German is by no means in so composed a frame of mind. He 
regards the individual Slav as an inferior, and detests the race, 
which he recognizes as the great barrier to German develop- 
ment, yet he shivers and draws back from trying the question 
of military superiority with the Colossus of the North. The 
consequences of defeat might be terrific and the fighting ca- 
pacity of his allies is still somewhat problematical. He would 
prefer to make the venture under other circumstances, and 
must sometimes regret that his territorial rapacity in the past 
has made at least one nation his aggressive enemy at all times 
and under all circumstances. 

The Russian people are one with the government on 
most foreign questions, whatever be its course. But on the 
German question, as it may be called, so universal and power- 
ful is the popular feeling or national instinct that even the 
Czar finds himself compelled to follow it. In his hatred to the 
German the Russian Slav is second only to the Frenchman. 
This race hatred had its origin in the ancient and long con- 
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tinued struggle between the Teutonic Knights and the semi- 
Slavic peoples, then occupying West and East Prussia, and 
now represented by scattered fragments along Russia’s north- 

west borders. Constant race friction in the Baltic provinces 

still keeps it alive. The Pan-Slavic element is resolved that 

all this debatable land shall be thoroughly Russianized while 

the Teutonic population has hoped to keep German ideas and 

customs predominant. Another profound source of irritation 

to the native has been in the past the prevalence of German 

methods and influences at St. Petersburg. German military 

arrogance has also been extremely galling, especially to the 

Czar’s army, which considers itself fully capable of confronting 

the Kaiser’s hosts at any time and is eager to decide whether 

the Russian or the German is to give the law to Europe. There 

is, ‘furthermore, a feeling, particularly in the upper classes, 

that both Austria and Germany have treated Russia with the 

blackest national ingratitude. It was the Russian invasion of 

Hungary in ’48, that kept the Hapsburgs on the throne, and 

the Czar’s determined pro-German attitude prevented Euro- 

pean intervention on behalf of France in 1870. Yet both 

these powers in the Eastern imbroglio of 1877 aided England 

to snatch from Russia’s grasp the fruits of her hard won war 

with the Turks. Nor has Italy’s unprovoked attack of Rus- 

sia during the Crimean War been forgotten. She may yet 

realize that the memory of national injury is not so brief 

among other people as is national gratitude with herself. 

While the feeling of hostility with which they regard all the 

members of the Triple Alliance and especially Germany, makes 

the Russian people only too eager to join hands with France, 

yet it need hardly be feared that there will be among them 

any emotional outburst dangerous to the present state of 

peace. They are too entirely under government control, 

have but few methods of popular expression, and are probably 

conscious that time as well as the government day by day 

makes them stronger for the conflict. So the people toil on 

in patience, and “the army waits the Czar’s word to ride to 
Berlin.” 

France is no longer the first war power in Europe, but she 
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is stil] essentially the military nation. There are military classes 
in other countries, but in France alone the military idea dom- 
inates the masses. Nowhere else is the successful soldier con- 
sidered so highly, nor are the high prizes in the service else- 
where so open to the rank and file. In no other country does 
victory or defeat as such produce among the people conse- 
quences so sudden and momentous. Other peoples fight in self 
defense, for territory or trade advantages. France alone 
plunges into aggressive wars for glory and abstract ideas. 
Martial glory she must have, for without it her people cannot 
exist. As long as the other nations gaze at her in admiration 
or awe the Frenchman is content to endure any manner of in- 
dividual privation and to forego material advantages for the 
nation. The only thing he cannot endure to contemplate, of 
which he cannot bear to be reminded, is unavenged defeat. 
So strong is the national spirit in this respect that it appears in 
the national art and drama. Thus inthe great historical art 
gallery, portraying the vicissitudes of a thousand years of 
French history, pictures of adverse battles are conspicuously 
absent, and on the stage the parts of historical characters 
noted for enmity to France are only filled with difficulty. It 
is the proud boast of the French that in all their history as a 
nation down to 1870, they have never been vanquished in arms 
except by a coalition of states. Single battles they may have 
occasionally lost against adversaries of one nationality, but de- 
feated they have never been in a war with any country singly. 
In the old English wars they had also against them the Ger- 
mans and Flemings, and usually a considerable portion of 
themselves. In the days of Charles the Fifth, Spain, Germany 
and the Low Countries were combined against them. In the 
disastrous years of Louis the Fourteenth’s long contests it was 
Holland, England and the Germans that with difficulty pushed 
them back into France. And so on dow? to the Great Revolu- 
tion and the titanic wars of Napoleon when it required a union 
of all Europe toeffect their overthrow. What a terrible shock, 
then, the result of the war of 1870 was, and how they would 
feel towards the Germans merely because they, unaided, so 
utterly vanquished them in a war of their own choosing, may 
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be imagined. The intense, burning hatred into which this 
feeling was inflamed by the imposition of the enormous war 
indemnity and the seizure of Alsace and Lorraine is not so 
easy to describe. It would probably be no exaggeration to 
say that the typical Frenchman would be willing to take any 
risk of destroying France if he could only be sure that Ger_ 
many would be included in the destruction. 

One of the evidences of the depth and endurance of this 
hate is the reluctance of the Frenchman to talk with even 
friendly foreigners on the subject. It is only when the tongue 
is loosened in a convivial hour that the intensity of this feeling 
shows itself. At other times he seems to regard the matter as 
too solemn and sacred to be spoken of in ordinary talk. An- 
other sign that France still mourns and hopes is to be seen in 
the dramatic inscription on the crepe-draped figure represent- 
ing the city of Strasburg, on the great public square of Paris. 
Yet with all his longing for revenge and the recovery of the 
lost provinces, and his eager desire to efface the stain of de- 
feat from the banners of France, he possesses a cat-like qual- 
ity of calculation that has hitherto made him patient. Thus 
far he has been unable to see any fair chance of realizing his 
hopes. He recognizes that in a war of aggression Germany is 
too strong for unaided France, and hitherto Russia has only 
agreed to intervene in case of Germany’s wanton attack. So 
the chief duty of the patriotic Frenchman has been, for many 
years, to stint himself that the army may be brought nearer 
perfection, to aid Russia financially by floating her immense 
loans and to urge patience and self restraint upon his neigh- 
bor. 

But now, if the understanding just reached with Russia 
is anything like what can be inferred from President Faure’s 
speeches and conduct since his return from St. Petersburg, the 
time for self restraint is over, and the public spirited citizen 
can once more walk erect and express himself in the way he 
so dearly loves without pausing to consider whether the Ger. 
man legions may come pouring out from the sally port of 
Metz. Remembering that France is conscious that she is at 
the acme of her military strength, as compared with Germany, 
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it will be at once perceived how much this supposed under 
standing has increased the probability of near war. 

Nor is a sudden rupture with Germany the only danger. 
The course of Italy has been such since 1870 as to embitter 
French feeling so intensely that it has only been kept subdued 
by the influence of the same considerations that have served 
to preserve the peace with the hated Teuton. 

It is thus apparent that the different peoples are animated 
by such feelings as would long since have produced any ordi- 
nary war ; also that the chief danger of the extraordinary one 
to come has lain for some years in the inordinate thirst with 
which the French people desire military glory, the bitter hatred 
that they continue to cherish against Germany and Italy and 
their profound mortification at no longer filling the first place 
in the gaze of Europe. That this danger has been immeasur- 
ably increased by the belief that Russia has finally concluded 
to cast her lot with theirs can hardly be doubted, since any 
one at pains to look must be convinced that the main cause of 
their long self restraint is at last removed. 

Hitherto a very potent factor in warding off the outbreak 
of hostilities has been the doubtful attitude of England. The 
German Emperor has at length succeeded in creating such a 
bitter anti-German feeling among the English masses that no 
British Government would now venture to take a decided 
stand in favor of the Triple Alliance as at present constituted. 
To Russia and France this is a strong incentive to bring on 
the conflict, and may hasten its coming very materially. 

The time, place and immediate circumstances of the ap- 
proaching outbreak cannot of course be predicted with any 
degree of exactness, but after considering all the elements in- 
volved it appears strongly probable that the annals of the yet 
remaining portion of the Nineteenth Century will have to 
record a war even more extensive and disastrous than those 
that marked the stormy years of its early youth. 
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Institute Work 





Theory of Value and Price 


The question of value or price (for in reality they are 
identical) may properly be regarded as the keystone in the 
arch of economic science. The question of the equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth throughout the community involves the 
ethical principle in social industry. It is through exchange, 
which rests upon value or price, that all the wealth in the 
world is distributed, except that which is given as charity or 
taken by theft. Consequently, the true law governing value 
furnishes the key alike to equitable industry and to justice in 
statemanship. It is difficult to realize the extent to which 
correct ideas of value affect the social welfare of a nation, for 
directly or indirectly almost every measure of public pclicy 
rests upon this question. 

The advocates of free trade and of protection both base 
their arguments on the effect their policy will produce upon 
prices and the distribution of consumable wealth. Every form 
of taxation is opposed on the same ground. The income tax 
is advocated on the ground that it is more equitable than a 
land tax, etc., while those who oppose profits, interest and 
rent, rest their opposition upon the question of equitable dis- 
tribution of the joint products of labor and capital. The ad- 
vocates of short hours, high wages, improved social and do- 
mestic surroundings and opportunities for the laboring classes, 
base their arguments on the same general idea, namely; the 
more equitable distribution of wealth. We might go in de- 
tail through the entire calendar of social efforts affecting pub- 
lic policy, and we should find in each instance that the resting 
place for the arguments on both sides of nearly every proposi- 
tion is really its probable effect on the equitable distribution 
of wealth. Since all distribution of wealth (charity and theft 
excepted) takes place through the process of exchange, based 
upon equivalent value, it is clearly a matter of first importance 
to understand the question of value and how it is determined, 
since otherwise all participation in public policy affecting in- 
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dustrial questions must largely be based on sentiment and po- 
litical bias. 

Occupying as it does the keystone position in the ques- 
tion of equitable wealth distribution, value has naturally been 
the subject of much controversy, which has been more or less 
continuous since the publication of the “ Wealth of Nations,” 
and especially since the time of Ricardo. Although there are 
many variations in the presentation of the subject, they may 
all be grouped into two schools: one the English or old school, 
the other the American or new school.* 

The English or old-school doctrine of value (and it is still 
the most generally accepted one) is that all prices and values 
are governed by demand and supply ; this is what may be called 
the quantity theory. This doctrine teaches that prices are de- 
termined by the relation between demand and supply, rising as 
demand exceeds the supply, and falling as the supply exceeds 
the demand. This theory was formulated in England in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century; it was based entirely 
upon the fluctuation in the price of agricultural products,+ and 
it has been reaffirmed, with certain modifications and ad- 
ditions, by the English school ever since. 

This does not mean, however, that Ricardo, Mill, and 
other standard economists have entirely ignored the cost of 
production, but that in treating the subject they have empha- 
sized the influence of quantity almost to the exclusion of cost, 
as the governing force in prices. The consequence is that in 
common parlance, and in speeches in and out of legislative 
bodies, and in economic essays, it is taken for granted that 
prices and wages are governed by supply and demand. It isa 
part of this doctrine to treat labor as economically indentical 
with commodities; so much so, that labor has been called a 
commodity, and skill has been called capital by distinguished 
writers. 

It will be observed that the necessary result of this quan 
tity theory, so far as it has any practical influence, is to force 

* The Austrian theory can hardly be called a distinct school. Itis not sufficiently 
definite to be the basis of any industrial action or public policy, nor is it likely ever to be, 


since it does not seem to lead toward any industrial or social initiative. 
t See *‘ Principles of Social Economics,” page 102. 
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the conclusion that low prices can only be obtained by creating 
an over-supply, and higher prices only by causing scarcity. Since 
excessive supply of any commodity means a loss of profit and 
perhaps of principal to those who are unable to sell their pro- 
ducts, this doctrine practically teaches that in the matter of 
prices a gain to the public involves a loss to producers. 

Applied to labor this doctrine is even more disastrous. It 
treats labor as a commodity which, like all other commodities, 
of course, should be cheap; and the way to have labor cheap 
is to have an over-supply. From the laborer’s point of view, 
then, it follows that an increase in wages can be obtained only 
by reducing the number of laborers. The practical result of 
this doctrine has been to teach that war, pestilence, famines, 
early deaths, late marriages, small families or emigration were 
means of increasing wages and improving the laborers’ con- 
dition. 

In brief, therefore, according to this doctrine, capitalists 
get remunerative prices by inflicting the community with a 
scarcity of products; the community gets cheaper wealth by 
loss and misfortune to capitalists ; and the condition of labor- 
ers can be improved only by imposing social hardship and 
final depletion of numbers upon a considerable portion of the 
laboring class. 

Considerations of humanity, social conservation or, in 
fact, any phase of human welfare had no place in this doctrine. 
Supply and demand, mere quantities of commodities and labor 
with free competition was the law of economic and social 
equities. Those who cannot live under the pressure of un- 
limited competition, either among producers or laborers, must 
disappear as unfit to survive. It is no part of the state’s duty 
to do anything to improve the opportunities, protect the in- 
terests or stimulate the efforts of either laborers or capitalists. 
Competition is the solvent for all social and industrial ills, it 
alone is the arbiter of fitness and the infallible disposer of the 
unfit. This doctrine of “let things alone” led toa policy of free 
trade on the one hand, and persistent opposition to all organ- 
ized efforts of the laboring class on the other. 

It is not surprising that this doctrine has been wholly in- 
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capable of satisfactorily dealing with modern industrial prob- 
lems. The natural consequence of it has been a general revolt 
among the philanthropically inclined class throughout the 
world. Among the laboring class, and very largely among the 
sentimental literary class, the revolt has taken the form of 
socialism. Believing the doctrine to be true, they conclude 
that the only remedy for the evils of existing society, in which 
economic law produces such horrible injustice, is to overthrow 
the entire system and establish in its place an industrial order 
based on humanity and justice, which" in their view of course 
means socialism. Thus modern socialism is really the out- 
come of a revulsion against the inhuman, irrational and 
thoroughly unsocial effects of the English or old-school doc- 
trine of economics, which has for its corner stone, demand and 
supply, or the quantity doctrine of prices and wages. 

The new school of economics teaches a radically different 
doctrine of value. This does not mean that all Americans re- 
ject the English doctrine of prices; on the contrary, a very 
large, and it is to be feared an overwhelming majority, still 
believe in the English supply and demand or quantity theory. 
The whole free silver movement is based on that theory. This 
of course is mainly because the English theory of economics 
has been very generaly taught in American educational insti- 
tutions. By American school is meant a school of economic 
thought, a doctrine which rests upon the American or democratic 
idea of society, recognizing the social status of the masses as 
the basis of the industrial progress and social welfare of the 
nation. 

This new doctrine does not deny any of the facts of eco- 
nomic and social life, but it reverses the relative position of 
the two prominent economic facts, namely, demand and sup- 
ply and cost of production. The English school treated 
demand and supply as the controlling force in value and ex- 
change, regarding cost of production as incidental and exercis- 
ing only a remote and indirect influence on price; the new 
school reverses this and regards the cost of production as the 
central and all important fact in price-creating conditions, and 
demand and supply as tributary, but never the permanently 
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controlling factors. This reversing of the order of importance 
of demand and supply and cost of production, placing the em- 
phasis and point of importance upon cost instead of quantity, 
creates a revolution in the treatment of and public attitude 
towards the subject. 

Of course, demand and supply are facts which cannot be 
ignored, but a very slight investigation of the price-making 
conditions of society will show that prices are not the result 
of the joint action of the two but that they are facts which 
follow in succession, as, first demand, then price, then supply. 
Any practical business man, who never devoted an hour to 
economicsjknows that this is the order in which these facts occur. 

If for example a capitalist were invited to build a shoe fac- 
tory in a new country, the first question he would ask would 
be, is there a market for the shoes? If there is a demand, is 
it strong enough to pay a price equivalent to the cost of man- 
ufacturing the shoes? If the shoes could not be profitably 
manufactured at less than $1 a pair, and the market would 
take a hundred thousand pairs but only at twenty five cents a 
pair, the factory would not be built, and there would be no 
supply ; if the prospective market price should rise to fifty 
cents, there would still be no supply; if it should rise to sev- 
enty five cents, there would still be no supply, nor if it rose to 
ninety cents; not until the demand price rose to $1 a pair would 
a factory be built and the supply begin, and it would begin 
solely and only because the price equaled the cost of produc- 
tion. Obviously then, the order in which these facts occur is 
not demand and supply, then price, but demand and price, 
then supply. Demand creates the price, and the price (equal- 
ing cost) creates the supply. The fact which fixes the price at 
$1 or at any other particular amount is not “demand and sup- 
ply’’ at all, but the cost of manufacture. Nothing can perma- 
nently lower the price to ninety cents or eighty or any other 
point, except a change in cost of production. No amount of 
variation in the supply and demand can produce this result ; 
that might create loss and bankruptcy, but could never perma- 
nently lower the price of the commodity from the same 
producers. 
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We desire specially to emphasize this point, because it 
completely changes the social character and scientific aspect of 
the subject. It converts the doctrine from a dismal science 
into a hopeful, helpful, progressive social philosophy. Gen- 
erally understood and applied, this view would eliminate much 
of the acrimonious hostility from the social problem. By 
making the prosperity of the employing class depend upon the 
progress and welfare of the laboring class, it creates an eco- 
nomic and political incentive throughout the whole community 
for making the social improvement of the laboring class the 
first and chief aim of public policy. 

This doctrine, like the old, recognizes the fact that cheap 
wealth is socially desirable, but it teaches that the true way to 
furnish cheap commodities is not by over-supply and loss but 
by lessening the cost of production, as only by that means can 
lower prices be secured without an impairment of profits. 
Since large consumption and high wages are necessary to low 
cost of production, it follows that high wages and not cheap 
labor is the best means of permanently securing low prices, 
consistently with national prosperity. 

The new school makes another important departure; it 
does not regard labor as a commodity.* In its definition of 
wealth it separates labor from products, and teaches with spe- 
cial emphasis that the progress of civilization is only possible as 
the prices of commodities fall and the price of labor rises. 
Thus, instead of aiding the doctrine of cheap labor, the new 
school definitely stands for the doctrine of high wages. In this 
view high wages and low prices are harmonious and independ- 
ent, not?antagonistic facts. 

This leads to a much clearer and more correct conception 
of the function of competition. In view of the fact that prices 
and wages are not determined by the mere supply and demand, 
but that the demand is governed by the social desires of the 
people, and the supply is governed by the demand at a price 
made imperative by the cost of production, it becomes clear 
that competition is not the omnipotent economic force taught 
by the English school. Since competition cannot affect the 


* See Gunton Institute Bulletin No. 5, (Dec. 18, 1897) p. 68. 
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cost of production it cannot furnish the controlling force of 
price regulation. The most that competition can ever do in 
this respect is to prevent prices from permanently remaining 
abnormally above the cost of production line. That is to say, 
competition can only affect prices when profits are large by 
forcing prices to the line of cost production. The function, 
then, of competition is really to prevent monopoly and distrib- 
ute the profit-surplus to the community. It will thus be seen 
that while competition is a very important factor in economic 
distribution, its range of influence is definitely limited, and can- 
not be relied upon as the only or chief means of lowering 
prices. No amount of competition can enable or compel pro- 
ducers continuously to sell a commodity at ninety cents which 
costs $1. For all the permanent, effective means of lowering 
prices we must look not to competion, but to improved meth- 
ods of production. 

It is very important that the student keep these facts in 
mind, because properly understood they lead to a radically 
different doctrine of public policy. As already stated, the 
quantity doctrine of value and the commodity doctrine of labor 
lead to the idea that labor like commodities should be cheap, 
and that free competition is all that is needed to guarantee 
low prices and industrial equity, all of which directly leads to 
laissez faire or a let-alone industrial policy. 

The cost of production theory of the value of commodities 
and the social instead of the “ commodity ”’ theory of the value 
of labor, lead directly to an opposite doctrine of public policy. 
With this view we recognize at once that cheap labor and cheap 
production are not interdependent but incompatible facts, and 
that low prices and profitable production are the accompani- 
ments of high wages, and since competition is only the distribu- 
tor of profit margins created by improved methods of produc- 
tion it becomes clear that public policy should not rely upon 
competition as the infallible solvent of economic problems, but 
on the contrary it should be directed towards creating the 
conditions which naturally set in motion social forces that 
bring improved methods and thus lessen the cost of produc- 
tion. As the prior fact necessary to this is large consumption, 
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chiefly by the laboring class, it is obvious that the objective 
point of public policy should be to encourage all the industrial 
opportunities and social incentives that tend to raise the stand- 
ard of social life among the laboring class. 

This leads directly to the conclusion that instead of a 
laissez faire, \et-alone public policy, the state should do any- 
thing and everything which will really promote or contribute 
to the best interests of the nation. This may involve protect- 
ive tariffs, restriction of immigration, shorter hours of labor, 
protection of the sanitary condition of workshops, labor in- 
surance, the education of working children, better sanitary 
surroundings of laborers’ homes, clean streets, public parks, 
kindergartens, recognition of trade unions, free public libraries, 
economic education of labor leaders ; in short, whatever will 
contribute directly or indirectly to protecting present oppor- 
tunities or stimulating greater variety in the social life of the 
people properly becomes a part of wise and comprehensive 
public policy. 


Work for January 


OUTLINE OF READING 


Our January assignment of work to students covers cur- 
riculum topic VII, as follows : 
VII. VALUE AND PRICE. 
(a) Supply and demand. 
(4) Cost of production. 
(c) Elements of cost. 
(2) Effect of competition. 

REQUIRED READING. In “Principles of Social Econo- 
mics,” Part II, Chapters II to V inclusive. In Marshall’s 
“ Economics of Industry,” Book V. In Gunton’s Magazine, 
the Class Lecture on “‘ Value and Price.” 

SUGGESTED READING. In Adam Smith’s “Wealth of 
Nations,” Chapters V, VI and VII. In Mill’s “ Principles of 
Political Economy,” Book III on “ Exchange.” In Ricardo’s 
“ Principles of Political Economy and Taxation,” Chapter I, on 
“Value,” and Chapter XXX on “Influence of Demand and 
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Supply on Prices.” In McCulloch’s “ Principles of Political 
Economy,” Part III, Sections I, III and IV. In Sir Thomas 
Brassey’s “Work and Wages,” Chapter III. Students who 
wish to get the full statement of Clark’s and Wood’s theories 
of wages referred to in Chapter V of Part II in “ Principles of 
Social Economics,” will find both the monographs in question 
in the March 1889 number of “ Publications of the American 
Economic Association” (New York) being No. 1 of Vol. 1V; 
and an additional paper by Professor Wood in Quarterly 
Journal of Economics (Boston) for July 1889, being No. 4 of 
Vol. III. 
AIDS TO READING. 

Notes on Required Reading. This month we reach a vital 
part of our subject, the question of value. On this question, 
directly or indirectly, hangs the whole problem of distribution, 
while acorrect conception of value is necessary also to a proper 
understanding of the conditions under which wealth will be 
produced at all. 

The four chapters assigned in “Principles of Social 
Economics ” deal specifically with this question. In the first 
of these chapters we are shown the very general ambiguity 
which has surrounded the subject ; different economists having 
confused value with utility and attached several distinct mean- 
ings to the word itself, such as “value in use,” “ value in ex- 
change,” “ natural value,” “money value” and soon. Value 
is simply an exchange ratio; utility is the capacity of a com- 
modity to satisfy a want. Such terms as ‘value in use,” 
“inherent value” etc. come under the head of utility, and their 
use only serves to befog the subject. Practically all the classic 
economists declare, moreover, that there can be no such thing 
as a general rise or fall of values, since a rise in one thing im- 
plies a corresponding fall in the value of the thing exchanged 
forit. In the chapter under consideration we are shown how 
this idea arises from the failure, pointed out last month, to 
distinguish clearly between man and wealth. While there 
can be no universal rise or fall of values as between com- 
modities, there can be a general rise or fall in the value of 
commodities with reference to man, or service. In the last 
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analysis, all exchanges are between man and wealth (Z. ¢., man 
exchanges his labor or service for wealth), and not between 
commodities and commodities. This point is brought out 
very clearly, and we are shown, also, the direct, practical ad- 
vantage in dealing with industrial problems which this recog- 
nition of an obviously natural classification gives us. 

The next chapter takes up the subject of supply and de- 
mand in ‘their relation to value. To most of our students, 
probably, the demonstration that prices are not governed by 
supply and demand, but by marginal cost of production, will 
come as a considerable; surprise. No doctrine of political 
economy has had such universal and unquestioning acceptance, 
until recent years, as that supply and demand are the two 
factors which determine value and price. Yet we are here 
shown in detail the logical and historical unsoundness of that 
theory, and its complete incapacity to explain the most 
striking and important phenomena of the world’s economic 
progress. It is unnecessary to retrace the argument here, as 
it is fully presented in the chapter under discussion as well as 
in the opening article in the Institute Work department this 
month. . 

In the next chapter we are shown what really is the law 
of economic prices. Prefacing this, there is an explanation of 
the meaning of economic law. We should never make the 
error of regarding an economic law in the same light as laws 
of chemistry or mathematics, since the latter deal with exact, 
fixed quantities, capable of exact measurement, while economic 
laws deal with social tendencies, and must take account of un- 
certain forces, such as the human will. By studying the 
phenomena of social and economic relations, however, we are 
able to discover the general courses which the human will and 
desires follow under given circumstances, and in view of given 
interests and motives, and thus are able to evolve laws as cor- 
rect and as useful for the guidance of public policy as are the 
laws of chemistry for the production of chemical phenomena. 

With this understanding of the nature of an economic 
law we proceed to investigate the law of price or value, and 
find it to rest primarily upon the cost of production. Demand 
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and supply are factors but not the determining factors. De 
mand is the first force, the force without which production 
would not take place at all. Supply comes only in response to 
demand, and then only when the demand becomes strong 
enough to offer a price which will cover the cost of produc- 
tion. No matter what the ratio between supply and demand, 
wealth will not be continuously produced at a loss, that is, at 
less than cost. Neither can the price continuously remain 
above the cost of production, since the competition of pro- 
ducers will keep it down to that point. 

An objection will probably be raised in the reader’s mind 
just at this point, that the law of prices here stated gives no 
explanation of how profits arise. If the price must always 
cover the cost, but cannot exceed it, there is no margin for 
profits, yet profits do arise in every industry, and are some- 
times enormous. The explanation is that the cost of produc- 
tion to which we have referred as governing prices, is the cost 
of producing not the entire supply, but the dearest, the most 
expensive portion of the necessary supply ; in other words, it is 
the marginal cost. A certain quantity of any given class of 
commodities is demanded, and a certain group of producers 
are supplying that demand. The cost of production for each 
of these producers is different; some are less favorably situated 
than others and have inferior plants; nevertheless, since their 
supply is demanded, the price must cover their cost. But 
prices tend to uniformity in the same market, as explained in 
the chapter we are considering ; hence the better situated pro- 
ducers get the price determined at the cost-point of their less 
fortunate competitors. This leaves a margin in the shape of 
rent, interest or profits, to the lower-cost producers. The sub- 
ject of surplus value, however, involving rent, interest and 
profits, will be treated in a subsequent lesson. For the present 
it is important only to point out that the law of economic 
prices which we have stated fully explains the method by 
which surplus value arises, consistently with the truth that 
marginal cost of production is the point at which value or 
price is determined. In the remaining section of the chapter 
this law is verified by testing it in relation to every class of 
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price phenomena, whether of manufactured or agricultural 
products or the wages of labor. 

The last chapter assigned, which is Chapter V of Part II, 
discusses still further the law of the cost of production, and 
shows the error of the Ricardian theory that such cost is de- 
termined by the quantity, rather than the expensiveness of 
labor. Continuing, the great truth is demonstrated (and this 
is really the basis of all progressive economic movement, as 
heretofore pointed out) that high priced labor is really the 
condition which makes low cost of production possible; 
because high wages means large consumption, and large con- 
sumption means large market, which is the indispensable con- 
dition to the use of machinery and other nature-harnessing: 
wealth-cheapening forces. 

In Marshall’s “ Economics of Industry”’ we will pass over 
Book IV for the present and take up Book V, which bears 
more directly on the subject of Value. Marshall’s treatment 
of value, while retaining much of the phraseology of the old 
supply and demand doctrine, is really a distinct confirmation 
of the cost of production theory. He does not, it is true, 
directly attack the supply and demand doctrine, and students 
will not find the line of distinction drawn sharply enough to 
leave a very clear-cut impression of what his attitude really is ; 
but this much will be noted, that the emphasis formerly placed 
on the idea of guantity is here transferred very largely to that 
of marginal cost and utility, as the price-determining factors. 
There are some traces in Marshall of the ‘‘ marginal utility” 
theory, advanced by the Austrian school, but he clearly rec- 
ognizes the error of the idea that utility alone can determine 
prices, irrespective of cost.* Marshall’s discussion of value is 
characterized by an evident desire to recognize whatever of 
truth is contained in all three theories of value, ¢. ¢., supply 
and demand, marginal utility, and marginal cost. The out- 
come of his reasoning might be summarized in this way; 
that value is determined at the point where the marginal 
utility of a commodity to the consumer is just sufficient 
to induce him to pay the equivalent of its marginal cost 


* See footnote on page 223, ‘‘ Economics of Industry.” 
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of production, and where those conditions exist the result 
is an equilibrium of demand and supply, or, at least, a 
constant tendency toward such equilibrium. The kernel of 
this, really, is identical with the law of economic prices 
laid down in “Principles of Social Economics.” In place of 
“utility” our definition employs the more comprehensive 
term “demand,” as the primary cause of production, and 
brings out the further fact that the point at which exchange 
takes place is a cost point on both sides. Of course there 
must be utility, that is ‘presupposed ; it is evidenced by the 
' very fact of the exchange itself. But when we are seeking to 
discover the basis of equivalence upon which exchange takes 
place, the utility conception gives us no definite grip on the 
subject. Sliding-scale measurements of degrees of utility, un- 
less they take account of cost, convey no hint as to what act- 
ually determines value. By what possible method of measur- | 
ing relative utility could we ever determine whether a Christ- 
mas toy and a loaf of bread would exchange for each other on 
equal terms, that is, possess the same economic value? On | 
the cost of production principle, however, this becomes a very 
simple matter. The two are equal in economic value merely 
because the marginal cost of production in each case is the 
same. As we have said, it is this kernel of truth which is im- 
bedded in Marshall’s discussion of value, though somewhat 
obscured by the catholicity of his treatment. Several of Mar- 
shall’s chapters, explaining the temporary variations in and in- 
terruptions to the working of the law of economic prices, will 
aid students in understanding what might otherwise seem like 
contradictory phenomena. 
It is interesting to note, in passing, that Professor Mar- 
shall’s “ Principles of Economics” (of which the present vol- 
ume is a condensation) and Professor Gunton’s “ Principles of 
Social Economics,” appeared simultaneously and, of course, : 
independently, in 1891; thus giving practical recognition in 
the one case and positive assertion in the other to the cost of 
production theory of value, from two widely different points 
of view. 
Notes on Suggested Reading. In Adam Smith’s declaration 
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that labor is the final standard of value, students will find the 
modern doctrine anticipated, but as a matter of fact, Dr. Smith 
never appreciated the significance of this statement. His 
practical viewpoint always remained that of the middle class, 
and large profits rather than high wages was really the central 
point of his doctrine, which reflected the dominating spirit of 
the times. Most of Dr. Smith’s propositions regarding value 
are either reflected, or reproduced for criticism, by subsequent 
economists, including Mill; and we have suggested these 
chapters in Smith chiefly in order that students may see the 
origin and logical development of the economic doctrine of the 
English school. 

In Mill’s “ Principles of Political Economy” we have 
recommended Book III, on Exchange. Students will have 
already obtained a general idea of Mill’s treatment of value 
from their reading in “ Principles of Social Economics” and 
elsewhere in the Institute Work department this month. From 
the same source they will have learned what are to be con- 
sidered the points of error in the supply and demand doctrine. 
Mill, itis true, assertsthe cost of production theory with refer- 
ence to commodities the supply of which can be increased or 
diminished at pleasure, but he does not, in reality, succeed in 
evolving any very definite working principle with regard to the 
effect of cost upon value. He says that value oscillates about 
and tends to return to the cost point, but does not indicate 
what he means by cost point ; that is, he fails, in this connec- 
tion, to recognize the existence of a different cost point for 
each producer of the same commodity. In other words, he 
overlooks the principle of marginal cost, and even asserts that 
profits form a part of the necessary cost of production in every 
industry. Yet, when he comes to discuss rent in its relation to 
value he takes an entirely different attitude; recognizes the 
idea of marginal cost, and says that rent forms no part of cost, 
because the price is determined by the cost of production on 
the poorest land in use, which pays no rent. Mill gives this 
last as the law of value in the case of products the supply of 
which can be increased only at an increased cost. There is 
really no good reason, however, why a special law of value 
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should be required for that class of products, or why the law 
which is found to hold good here should not apply to other 
normal exchanges. If there is any fundamental principle gov- 
erning the subject of exchange, it ought to be capable of ex- 
plaining, in the last analysis, all price phenomena. In reality, 
price is determined at the cost point of the dearest producers 
just as much in the case of manufactured as of agricultural pro- 
ducts; profits are no more a part of cost than is rent, because 
the cost point at which price is determined is the point not 
only of poorest land, but of least efficient capitalistic manage- 
ment and least efficient capital, as well. These points will be 
more thoroughly considered, however, when we come to study 
rent, interest and profits. 

With reference to labor, Mill denies the cost of production 
theory entirely and says that its value “never depends upon 
anything but demand and supply.” This fallacy is discussed 
elsewhere in the current reading, but will be treated in detail 
in our examination of the wages question next month. It is 
one of the most serious of all the errors of the classic econo- 
mists, and has been productive of deplorable consequences. 

The reading suggested in Ricardo and McCulloch does 
not require much special comment. Students will be able to 
trace in the work of these two writers, as well as of Mill who 
came later, successive modifications of the body of doctrine de- 
veloped by Adam Smith, but in none of them is there any dis- 
tinct breaking away from the general attitude, the middle class 
viewpoint, characteristic of the school. Chapter I in Ricardo 
gives the full statement of his doctrine, elsewhere criticised in 
our work this month, that the value of a commodity is deter- 
mined by the quantity rather than the cost of the labor de- 
voted to its production. Chapter XXX, which is also recom- 
mended, contains a definite attack upon the idea that prices 
are governed solely by supply and demand, and had this been 
coupled with a correct interpretation of the cost of production 
principle, its influence upon later economic thought would 
doubtless have been much greater than it was. Supply and 
demand continued to be what Ricardo in this chapter called 
it, “ almost an axiom in political economy.”’ 
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McCulloch was a thorough disciple of Ricardo, and the 
reading suggested in the works of both economists will be 
found to follow substantially similar lines. 

Chapter III in Brassey’s “ Work and Wages” contains an 
abundance of evidence (quoted in “ Principles of Social Eco- 
nomics”) * in support of the contention that high wages do not 
necessarily mean high cost of production. This point will be 
reached again next month under “ Wages,” but it is important 
that it be clearly understood now, in connection with the fact 
that cost of production determines value. 

LOCAL CENTER WORK 

For January meetings of local centers some of the follow- 
ing suggestions may be found useful: 

Reading and discussion of lecture ‘“‘ Our Economic Creed,” 
in Bulletin of Dec. 18th. Papers or discussion on “ John 
Stuart Mill’s theory of value.” Explanation of difference be- 
tween value and utility. Debate: “ Resolved, that human labor 
is the true ultimate measure of the value of wealth.” Reading 
of class lecture in the magazine on “ Value and Price,” and 
questions on same. Review of or quiz on previous work. 
Also, two or three students in each center might prepare brief 
theses showing traces of the cost of production theory in Adam 
Smith, Ricardo, McCulloch and Mill, and the points of differ- 
ence between their treatment of the subject and the modern 
theory of marginal cost. A good subject for a more formidable 
thesis or address would be “ History and meaning of the supply 
and demand theory of value.” 


Question Box 


The questions intended for this department must be accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer. This is not required for publication, but as an evidence of 
good faith. Anonymous correspondents will be ignored. 

Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE: In your books and maga- 
zine you teach a system of what you call “ Social Economics.” 
Is there any difference between this and Political Economy, 
and if so, what is it ? 

M. P., Trenton, N. J. 


* Principles of Social Economics, p. 142. 
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The difference, between Social Economics and Political 
Economy is this: Social Economics includes the study of social 
conditions and of the influences that affect the social life of the 
people, as a part of the economic forces of society. It makes 
the study of economics a social science; whereas political 
economy recognizes only the conditions of wealth-production 
and distribution of material wealth as within the pale of eco- 
nomics. Studies of ethical and social considerations are relegated 
to other and distinct fields such as Ethics and Sociology. So- 
cial Economics recognizes Ethics and Sociology as inseparably 
connected with Economics. It teaches that sound economics is 
necessarily ethical, and all sound ethics is good economics. In 
short, Social Economics broadens the study into a socialscie nce 
instead of making it a mere science of wealth... . 








Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE: In your reply to A. H. Mc- 
Knight, in the December number, you explain that gold has 
not appreciated, and that the cost of gold has decreased. If 
gold has not appreciated, either the gold miner of to-day is 
really working for less wages than he received some years ago, 
or by the use of large aggregations of capital and labor saving 
devices increased his capacity. My question is, has the labor 
cost of mining gold from a ton of ore diminished, if so from 
what cause? D. R. S., Denver, N. Y. 





Yes, the cost of mining gold from a ton of ore has dimin- 
ished, and the cause is the improved methods of mining and 
working the ores. Of course the cost of placer mining has not 
diminished, but that has not been for many years the expen- 
sive portion of the supply. It is the mining of the refractory 
ore which involves the greatest cost, and to which the scien- 
tific devices are applied, and it is in this that the great econo- 
mies have been secured. The labor cost per ton has dimin. . 
ished, not by lowering the laborers’ wages, but by the use of | 
improved devices. Although many ores that previously cost 
$4 a ton to work can now be worked for $2 or $2.50, that does | 
not mean that the most expensive portion has been reduced 
anything like that amount. By the use of these superior de- 
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vices more difficult mines are worked, so that the cost of the 
most expensive portions of the supply is not reduced very 
much, but a profit is created on many of the ores which previ- 
ously could not be worked at all. 





Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: I read your magazine because I believe it can- 
not be surpassed as a means for affording enlightenment on 
the economic, social and political issues of the times. By 
this I do not mean that I endorse your views on the per. 
plexing and multifarious problems discussed in your publica- 
tion, for I do not. Perhaps the fault can be eventually traced 
to my analytical stupidity but until I am convinced of the truth 
of that possibility either by yourself or some of your able con- 
tributors I will hold as sound the exceptions I take to certain 
of your statements. In the December issue of your magazine, 
under the head “ Editorial Crucible” I read the following :— 
“ Those who insist that protection has no influence on wages 
will be interested in the announcement of the manufacturing 
potters of their intention to increase the wages I2 per cent.,” 
etc., etc. The editorial concludes with a laudation of the 
Dingley law and a slap at free trade journals. During the hour 
I read the above I was startled by the following which appear- 
ed in the daily papers under a Fall River date :— The manu- 
facturers of Fall River have decided to reduce wages 10 per 
cent. They will not consider the operatives’ suggestion of cur- 
tailing production by closing down two or three days a week.” 
I compared the two, your editorial and the newspaper item, 
and concluded that brother Gunton had crowed before he got 
out of the woods. . . . Theinfluence of Dingley protection is 
as effective in its application to the textile industry as it is to the 
pottery business. How, therefore, if protection, as you vigor- 
ously maintain, has such an influence for good wages, does this 
discrepancy occur ? 


T. K., Hartford. 
Our correspondent is entirely mistaken in saying : “ The 
influence of the Dingley protection is as effective in its appli- 
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cation to the textile industry as it is to the pottery business.” 
The cases are radically different. The Trenton pottery indus- 
try is absolutely dependent upon a protective tariff. It would 
be practically annihilated under free trade. The cut in protec- 
tion effected by the Wilson bill paralyzed the pottery industry, 
wages were reduced from 25 to 40 per cent; the Dingley bill 
increased the protection and the pottery industry at once re- 
vived, and with it came a return of the previous wages, by 
installments of course, the last one being 12 per cent. 

The case of the Fall River operatives is entirely different. 
The Wilson tariff did not seriously affect the cotton industry 
because the industry had so progressed as to permit a reduction 
without injury. The great struggle in the cotton industry 
is between New England and the South; and Southern cheap 
labor and long hours, with modern machinery, is crowding 
Massachusetts closely to the wall, hence the effort of the cor- 
porations to lower wages. The truth is that Fall River is in 
about the same relation to the South in the cotton industry 
that Trenton is to England in the pottery industry. The new 
tariff has saved Trenton, and there is no tariff to save Fall 
River. The evolution of the cotton industry is gradually trans- 
ferring cotton manufacture from New England to the South 
which, strange as it may seem, is not affected by a tariff on 
imports. Hence, while depression is observable in New Eng- 
land, no such depression in that industry exists in the South. 
All this was predicted in these pages several years ago.* 

Oh no, there is nothing contradictory in the Trenton and 
Fall River cases when the economics of the situation is prop- 
erly understood. Our statement in the December number was 
entirely correct; there was no “before he got out of the 
woods” about it, because he was not in the woods. 
































—— 








*** Future Location of Cotton Industries,” Social Economist, Vol. I, p. 150. 
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Editorial Crucible 


OUR COMMENTS on Mr. McKnight’s article in the last 
number, suggesting that gold has not appreciated, has caused 
considerable stir among silver editors. Some of the editors in 
the far West are at a loss to find adjectives adequate to describe 
our mental dulness, but the Paterson (N. J.) Guardian eclipses 
them all for free handed treatment of thie subject. It 
quotes the whole of Mr. McKnight’s argument claiming that 
gold has appreciated, in such a way as to give the impression 
that it was our statement. This is the more surprising as our 
criticism of Mr. *McKnight’s position was published with his 
article. The policy of the Denver and Salt Lake papers in at- 
tacking us with uncomplimentary epithets is preferable to the 
Guardian's method of confounding opposites. 





IN DISCUSSING the labor question the leaders of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor appear to much better advantage than 
in discussing finance. In the resolution opposing the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii on the ground that it “ would be tantamount to 
the admission of a slave state,” the recent convention sounded 
the true note of alarm. The Federation did well to raise the 
danger signal on this subject and ask workingmen throughout 
the country to use their influence to prevent the consummation 
of this annexation treaty. No new territory whose population 
has hardly emerged from slavery can be annexed to the United 
States without inflicting economic injury upon the laboring 
classes in the United States. The wage system, factory 
methods, labor organizations and higher wages should be taken 
to Hawaii, but in its present semi-barbarous condition Hawaii 
should not be brought to the United States. 





THE SCHEME now being advocated by the press under a 
“pension reform” spell, to publish the names of the entire list 
of pensioners in the daily press throughout the country, is a 
remarkable exhibition of patriotic economy. This scheme 
might ultimately result in some slight revision in the cost of 
pensions, but, Oh what a swelling of the cost of advertising! 
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Such a transfer of the public funds from the pensioners to the 
newspapers would indeed be a remarkable streak of economy. 
What better work could the government do than spend a score 
of millions or so in purifying the pension list, and what moral 
missionaries the newspapers would be! It might cost in adver- 
tising alone a thousand times as much to detect each fraudulent 
pensioner as his pension amounts to, but what of that, think of 
the purifying effect! In comparison with the ethical influence 
on the nation of distributing a couple of millions a month 
among the newspapers, a few millions increase of taxation 
would be too insignificant to speak of. 





IN ITS EFFORT to defend greenbacks and the present sub- 
treasury system, the New York Sun sometimes says things 
verging on the absurd. Ina recent issue it contends with ap- 
parent seriousness that if the government is to go out of the 
banking business, then the postal money order system, the 
running of the mint, the government printing office, the build- 
ing of ships, and it might have added the running of the post- 
offices, should be taken from the government, because they are 
similar in character to banking. Oh dear! What essential 
similarity is there in any of these departments to the issuing of 
circulating notes? If the argument against taking the govern- 
ment out of the banking business has gotten to this extremity, 
it is surely on its last legs. The issuing of circulating notes is 
a business transaction, and should only be done by the parties 
interested. The government is not interested in the private 
business of citizens except in its policeman function of guarding 
the integrity of the transactions. The government is not en- 
gaged in profit-making enterprises, but in conducting the execu- 
tive, protective function of the state. It raises its revenue for 
paying its bills by taxation, and only in case of a war does it 
give its notes. It is no more the function of government in 
normal times of peace to run a bank, or issue its credit notes, 
than it is for the government to run grocery stores or cotton 
factories. The function of the government is not to own busi- 
ness enterprises but to guard the opportunities and defend the 
rights of private citizens in so doing. 
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AS A MEANS of permanently preventing the annexation of 
Hawaii or any similarly situated countries like Samoa or Cuba, 
Congressman Cooney of Missouri has offered a joint resolution 
calling for an amendment to the constitution of the United 
States that shall provide that : 

“ No new State, the territory of which, or a part thereof, is 
not contiguous to the United States, shall be admitted by the 
Congress into this Union.” 

Mr. Cooney’s impulses are good but his methods are very 
poor. This amendment makes the admission of new territory 
depend wholly on geographical instead of industrial and social 
considerations. The fact that a little water separates the 
United States from other territory is the weakest of all reasons 
why the two cannot be annexed. Mr. Cooney should introduce 
a resolution demanding that no new territory shall be added to 
this union until its population has demonstrated its capacity for 
political self-government, and until industries are conducted by 
modern methods of production, and the wages of common labor 
have reached $1 a day; and that no territory shall become a 
state until its population reaches a quarter of a million; and 
that it shall not have more than one United States Senator 
until its population entitles it to three representatives. An 
amendment embodying something of this kind would prevent 
the annexation of thirteenth-century civilization and the flip- 
pant elevation of territories into statehood for mere party rea- 
sons. This would not permanently prevent the annexation of 
other countries to the United States, but it would establish an 
industrial and political standard of fitness without which they 
could not be admitted to the Union. 





AS WE GO to press the Fal! River situation appears to be 
nearing a crisis. The manufacturers seem to have definitely 
concluded that a reduction of wages must go into effect on the 
third of January, 1898; and interviews with the secretaries of 
the different organizations indicate an attitude scarcely less 
definite that the operatives will resist the reduction. Of course 
it is not to be expected that the operatives will gracefully 
accept a reduction of ten per cent. in their wages when the 
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wages in most other industries are improving. On the other 
hand, it should be remembered to the credit of the Fall River 
manufacturers (for they have black marks enough) that in 1892, 
when the 58 hour law went into effect, they did the unusual 
thing of voluntarily advancing wages three and one-half per cent. 
to compensate for the shorter time, so that the week’s wages 
on piece work would not be less with the 58 hours a week than 
they had been with the 60 hours a week. Four months later, 
the cotton business being very good, they unsolicited gave an- 
other advance of six and two-thirds per cent. in wages, making 
for the year a 10 per cent. advance. This fact is valuable at 
least in showing that the present attitude is probably not all 
“ pure cussedness.” Indeed, there is a real problem confront- 
ing Eastern cotton manufacturers. It isa struggle of Eastern 
capital and Eastern machinery with medieval labor and long 
hours in the Southern States. In truth, the Southern cotton 
manufacturer, with modern machinery, sustains about the same 
relation to New England manufacturers that Lancashire man- 
ufacturers do to American, and Yorkshire woolen manufactur- 
ers to the woolen manufacturers of the United States. In the 
woolen industry, however, the tariff inserts a protective hand 
and gives American manufacturers at least a competitive chance 
of surviving, and in that industry as in the pottery industry 
business is improving and wages are advancing. But the Eng- 
land of the cotton industry is in the Southern States, and the 
tariff element cannot intervene. It is a problem of the migra- 
tion of domestic industry, and is not the first of its kind. There 
have been several similar instances in England and in this 
country. 

It is important at the outset for both operatives and man- 
ufacturers to recognize the true inwardness of the situation. 
Mere hot-headed fighting will contribute nothing to a rational 
solution of problems of this kind. It may impose hardship on 
the laborers and bankruptcy on the manufacturers, but when 
the fight is over the problem will still remain unsolved. The 
manufacturers seem disposed to charge much of their hardship 
to the short hour factory laws. It will be a mistake for them 
to make this the ground of their complaint. The ten hour law 
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was one of the inevitable phases of progressive society. It was 
an indispensable element of civilization that could not have been 
stopped, and any attempt to lengthen the hours of labor would 
be absolutely futile. The people of Massachusetts could not 
be induced to repeal the ten hour law to save every corporation 
in the state. Only by getting a new voting population could 
that feat be accomplished. 

Nor can they hope to improve their position by per- 
manently lowering wages. If repeated appeals to a lower wage 
rate is their only salvation then they are lost, unless they can 
change the entire character of their operative population and 
use French Canadian or Asiatic labor. That policy would bring 
a lowering in the tone and character of the whole people 
which would mean the decadence of New England civilization. 
Whatever action is finally taken by either the manufacturers or 
the laborers, it should be with full recognition of this aspect of 
the situation. 





WHATEVER MAY be the outcome of the present labor crisis 
in Fall River, it may be taken for granted that it will not settle 
the problem. If the corporations and the operatives can reach 
some compromise position by which a strike may be avoided it 
will only be in the nature of atruce. The Fall River situation 
represents the cotton industry in New England. For a decade 
it has been obvious that the natural and inevitable tendency 
of cotton manufacture is southward. If the competition were 
with any foreign country, the tariff could be invoked for pro- 
tection, as it is for the woolen, silk, tin and other industries. 

There is no reason why the protective principle, which is 
not limited to tariffs, should not be applied to the New England 
cotton industry. The economic justification for protection is 
to prevent domestic industries from being put at a disadvan- 
tage by virtue of advanced social conditions and the consequent 
higher wages. New England, of which Massachusetts has been 
the leader, has made rapid progress in factory legislation so neces- 
sary to the social opportunities and welfare of the operatives. 
For nearly a quarter of a century the ten hour system has 
been established by law in Massachusetts, and has been gradu- 
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ally extended to New England and the Eastern States. Every 
economic and political reason for protection in any form justi- 
fies and demands that the ten hour factory system be extended 
to the Southern States. As we have said, it is important for 
the welfare of the whole nation that manufacturing industries 
be developed in the Southern States, because it is only through 
the diversification of industry that the social condition of the 
laboring class in the South can be lifted to any approximate 
equality with that in other parts of the country. But it is 
equally important alike to the operatives North and South 
that this development take place under modern conditions. 
Neither the South nor any other part of this country should be 
permitted to develop factory methods under the twelve hour 
system. That would mean that they repeat the revolting ex- 
perience of English factory life in the first quarter of the cen- 
tury. If manufacturers and operatives would unite in exercis- 
ing their social and political influence to accomplish this object, 
and at the same time recognize the inevitable tendency of 
the cotton industry towards the South, and capital gradually 
transfer itself to new forms of industry in New England, the 
transition of the industry might be made gradual and of much 
greater benefit to the South with less injury to New England. 
If, on the other hand, manufacturers and operatives both insist 
upon ignoring these broader considerations and determine to 
fight, one trying to enforce and the other to resist a reduction 
of wages, then the industry will go South under barbarizing 
conditions, and leave bankruptcy and depression to work their 
havoc in New England. 
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Economics in the Magazines 


HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, Christmas number, De- 
cember, i897. The Christmas Harper's is very attractively 
gotten up, both as regards literary quality and wealth of illus- 
tration. Among the contributors are General Lew Wallace, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Charles Dudley Warner and R. H. 
Stoddard. “The Queen’s Jubilee,” is vividly described by 
Richard Harding Davis, and a particularly interesting article 
is that by George Willis Cooke on “ George William Curtis at 
Concord,” in which, through a series of letters written by Mr. 
Curtis from Concord during the forties, additional light is 
thrown upon the life and characteristics of a community for- 
ever identified with what is greatest and best in American 
literature. Altogether, this number of Harger’s is unusually 
good. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, December, 1897. The Trend of 
American Commerce. By Cyrus C. Adams. There is a whole- 
some tone about this article, evidenced chiefly in the fact that 
while the writer favors the expansion of our foreign commerce 
along certain lines, he recognizes that=“‘ The United States is 
its own best customer for manufactured products and always 
will be.” The true field for an American export trade, in Mr. 
Adams's opinion, is not in the ordinary staples manufactured for 
direct consumption, but in machinery, the market for which 
will more and more be found in Russia, China, Japan, South 
America, and other regions which are just entering the era of 
modern industrial life and beginning to manufacture for them- 
selves. This is a correct view, and Mr. Adams shows equal 
clearness of economic thought when, in discussing the future 
of our industrial progress, he says that “ very many of our pro- 
ducts for home consumption and for export are going to be 
cheapened in price by improved methods and practicable econ- 
omies that will satisfy capital with the profit it reaps while 
furnishing commodities at lower cost ; just as refined petroleum 
is now supplied to the consumer at a fraction of its former 
price because pipe lines and other great improvements have 
made it possible.” 
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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, December, 1897. Why Hom- 
tcide has increased in the United States. By Professor Cesare 
Lombroso. The necessity of extreme care in the use and in- 
terpretation of statistics is nowhere more imperative than in 
the case of statisticsyof crime. Professor Lombroso recognizes 
this fact in his treatment of the apparently anomalous statis- 
tics of crime in the United States. In this paper he confines 
himself to the subject of homicides. On the face of the case 
it would appear that there’are twelve homicides to every 100,- 
ooo inhabitants in this country, as against only 5 in 100,000 in 
England and Germany ; also, that between 1880 and 1890 in 
the United States the number of arrests for homicide increased 
60 per cent. while population increased only 25 per cent. 

In the first place, Professor Lombroso shows that under 
the laws of the various states many persons are treated as 
homicides who would not be so classified in Europe. Next, 
the proportion of crimes in the United States is greatly in- 
creased by the statistics of the Southern States, which are 
subject to the well-known influence of warm climate in engen- 
dering violent passions leading to violent crimes. How im- 
portant this matter of climate is may be seen from the fact 
that in Italy there are 96 homicides, and in Spain 58, to every 
100,000 inhabitants. In addition to this natural influence in 
our Southern States, we have in that section also a very large 
negro population, among whom the proportion of homicides 
is 45 in 100,000. To compare the United States and countries 
of Northern Europe, with any fairness, sections should be 
taken where conditions are approximately similar, such as the 
New England States; and in these states it is found that the 
proportion of deaths resulting from homicide is actually lower 
than in England or Scotland, and, moreover, is declining. 

Professor Lombroso explains the increase in homicides 
for the country at large partly by the rapid growth of immi- 
gration from southern Europe, partly by the more or less 
chaotic social conditions in the undeveloped mountain states 
of the West, partly by the tendency to extend the scope of 
the laws regarding homicide. He omits a very important con- 
sideration, namely, the increasing perfection of police and de- 
tective methods, which results in an apparent, but not real, 
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increase of criminality in this country. In the old countries 
of Europe, where police systems have been uniformly efficient 
for a long period, this effect on statistics would not be pro- 
duced. Professor Lombroso’s succeeding articles will be 
awaited with interest. 


THE ForuM, December, 1897. The Policy of Annexation 
for America. By Rt. Hon. James Bryce, P.C., M. P. This 
article fully sustains Professor Bryce’s reputation as an im- 
partial and discerning interpreter of the spirit and needs of 
American political and social institutions. His remark that 
“ American institutions are quite unsuited to the government 
of dependencies ” is not to be regarded as a criticism upon, 
but rather a tribute to our unique position as the representa- 
tive and exponent of a type of civilization, a type whose sig- 
nificance and influence upon the world depends largely upon 
the maintenance of its own distinct nationality, untrammeled 
by ‘complications and interests foreign to its real spirit and 
purpose. As Prof. Bryce says, in explanation of the remark 
quoted, our institutions “are prevaded all through by the prin- 
ciples of equality and the habits of self-government. They do 
not adapt themselves to countries where the population con- 
sists of elements utterly unequal and dissimilar, as is the case 
in Hawaii, nor to cases where the American element ought 
not to be expected to forego its right to self-government, but 
where, nevertheless, the overwhelming majority of the inhab 
itants, whether negroes or Asiatics, ought not to be trusted to 
govern even themselves, much less their white neighbors. . . . 
He must be a sanguine man who thinks that a democratic 
government, intended to be worked by educated men of the 
best European stock, whose ancestors have enjoyed freedom 
and been accustomed to self-government for centuries, can, 
without danger to its new subjects and injury to itself, either 
set up among an inferior and dissimilar population its own 
democratic institutions or so far depart from all its own tradi- 
tions as to attempt to govern that population and its own 
citizens abroad by despotic methods.’’ 

Regarding the fear sometimes expressed that Hawaii will 
be seized by some other power if we do not annex it, Prof. 
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Bryce is probably right in saying that “ Britain might have had 
it years and years ago, and did not care to take it.” At any 
rate, this argument for annexation can well afford to rest until 
there is some evidence that another power contemplates appro- 
priating the islands. Moreover, so far from being a source of 
military strength, Prof. Bryce shows that the adequate pro- 
tection of Hawaii in case of war would require us to build and 
maintain an expensive navy in the Pacific for that purpose 
alone. Otherwise, of course, Hawaii would be liable “ at the 
outbreak of a war, to be seized by the fleet of any enemy 
stronger at sea.” 

To quote Prof. Bryce again: “The United States has al- 
ready a great and splendid mission in building up between the 
oceans a free, happy, and prosperous nation of two hundred 
millions of people,” and, needless to say, this mission is im- 
peded and not aided by the injection of new elements of bar- 
barism into the industrial and political conditions with which 
we have to deal. 

The Present Condition of Economic Science. By L. L. Price, 
Proctor in the University of Oxford. The point in this article 
to which we desire to call attention is its practical recognition 
of the marginal cost of production theory of value. Mr. 
Price alludes to the marginal utility theory, but goes on to say 
that inquiry along this line has been carried a step further; 
that is, instead of obliterating the influence of cost, as the 
utility theory does, it is “more rational and comprehensive to 
endeavor, with Prof. Marshall, to effect a unification of the old 
and the new.” This unified conception, as it appears to Mr. 
Price, is that “ just as, on the side of demand, there are buyers 
on the margin, who are hesitating whether to buy or not, so, on 
the side of supply, there are sellers on the margin of produc- 
tion, who, by their hesitation to produce, become also the final 
determinants of value.”” We have discussed Prof. Marshall’s 
attitude on this question in our Institute work department this 
month. Neither Prof. Marshall nor Mr. Price are very clear 
or positive in their treatment of marginal cost, but they at 
least reflect the trend of thought. 
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Book Reviews 


THE AMERICAN CITIZEN. By Charles F. Dole. Cloth, 
336 pp. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston and New York. 1897. 
Introduction price go cents. 

This book is intended for school use, and comes to us 
with a very good list of recommendations. It discusses the 
duties of American citizenship in so broad a way as to touch 
more or less upon nearly all the important economic, sociolog- 
ical and political topics with which we are confronted to-day. 
It is therefore important to know what is contained in a book 
of this nature, intended for the instruction of the young, and 
from what point of view it treats matters of such serious im- 
portance. 

On the whole, the tone of the book is wholesome and im- 
partial. It aims to instruct the prospective citizen as to the 
nature of his social, political and industrial relations, and states 
the problems which he will be called upon to face. Mr. Dole 
attempts to couple some helpful suggestion of sound principles 
with his enumeration of the features of our governmental sys- 
tem, though on the great political issues of the day he does 
not do more than fairly to state both sides. The limitations 
of a school text-book, of course, require this. 

What he has to say about politicians, parties, and methods 
of political action, is wholesome in that it directs the reader to 
the force of public opinion as the true corrective for abuses, 
rather than to any impracticable theory of abolishing political 
parties and substituting a sort of personal government for 
democratic control. 

To his discussion of economic duties, involving funda- 
mental economic principles, we cannot give the same commen- 
dation. His treatment of these topics reflects nothing more 
recent than the classic English economics of the middle of the 
century. This is evident at the very outset of Part III, where 
he describes wealth as everything which can be bought and 
sold, a definition which would include labor as wealth, and is 
therefore useless as a basis for any progressive social-economic 
policy. In like manner he constantly reiterates the old idea 
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of supply and demand as the final determinant of value, 
wages, surplus increments and so on, as though he had never 
heard of the law of marginal cost. This part of Mr. Dole’s 
book has somewhat the flavor of Ptolemaic astronomy or pre- 
evolutionary theology. Occasionally, however, he lets in a 
little modern light, as when he says: 

‘‘An ignorant people have few wants and therefore little wealth. An 
ignorant people could not have invented the steam engine, neither would 
they have felt the need for the articles which the steam-engine helps to pro- 
duce. It is when the average intelligence of people has risen to demand a 
vast supply of many things, that the ‘spur of necessity urges inventors to 
harness the forces of nature to help them in shops, mills and railroads.”* 

In the above Mr. Dole really has the kernel of the true 
law of wages, but he seems not to appreciate its significance. 
The unsoundness of many of the economic ideas which are 
here indirectly perpetuated is the one serious criticism we 
have to make upon an otherwise wholesome and useful little 
volume. 





ANARCHISM, A Criticism and History of the Anarchist 
Theory. By E. V. Zenker. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 


and London, 1897. 323 pp. 
Mr. Zenker takes the ground that the theory of anarchism 


is not fairly met and overcome merely by denunciations of 
bomb-throwings on the part of fanatics. He examines the 
anarchist theory as a theory, and insists that it is entitled to 
fair and serious treatment assuch. This view wecan endorse, 
not, of course, because of any fondness for anarchist doctrine, 
but simply because the only really effective way of destroying 
an error is fairly to face its strongest propositions, and not 
dodge them by pointing to the follies or crimes of individuals. 

Mr. Zenker has really performed a useful service in gath- 
ering together the scattered materials from which to construct a 
history of the dark and maleficent career of the anarchist move- 
ment, as well as in his painstaking analysis of the root principles 
of the doctrine itself. He finds traces of distinctively anarchist 
theory running away back into the middle ages, and constitut- 
ing a sort of half-recognized force in popular revolts down to 


*Page 178. 
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the Reign of Terror, which was really a Reign of Anarchy. A 
permanent anarchical society, however, was by no means the 
conscious ideal of the French Revolution. Not until the ap- 
pearance of Proudhon and Stirner did Anarchism really take 
form as a fully developed, professedly scientific theory. 

Mr. Zenker devotes nearly 70 pages to Proudhon’s life and 
philosophy, and about 40 each to Stirner and Kropotkin, the 
latter being the most conspicuous living representative of 
anarchist thought. In a chapter on “ Russian Influences” he 
traces the checkered career of Bakunin, the fiery apostle of 
revolution by torch and bomb. Elsewhere in the book we find 
a sketch of modern anarchism in Germany, England and 
America, and a history of its spread in Europe. In a chapter 
on “ Anarchism and Sociology,’’ Mr. Zenker disputes the claim 
very often set up, that Mr. Herbert Spencer’s philosophy is 
logically anarchistic. It is of course true that Mr. Spencer 
recognizes certain limited functions for the state, such as 
preservation of order and maintenance of justice, and since 
both these involve authority he cannot, strictly, be identified 
with the anarchist philosophy, but it is equally true that in 
every other respect his entire teaching regarding the relation 
between the state and industry, or education, or social improve” 
ment, is distinctly anarchistic, and points to a regime of /atssez 
faire as complete as Stirner himself demanded, a half century 
ago. 

Proudhon’s anarchism involved the idea of collectivism, 
that is, of free association and mutual exertions; he would 
abolish property, but preserve the right of possession. Stirner, 
on the otherjhand, stood for pure individualism, the absolutely 
unrestricted conflict of man with man, and held practically that 
might makes right,—‘‘ What you have the power to be, that 
you have the right to be.” Kropotkin’s theory is different from 
either of these, and is described as anarchist communism, or 
the “‘economics of the heap,” because he would first have all 
the means of life ‘heaped together” and divided among all 
men according to their needs, and thereafter would have the 
same rule observed regarding the regular wealth-productions of 
mankind. In other words, he would solve the problem of dis- 
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tribution first, by universal plunder, thereafter by systematic 
robbery, and would make individual prowess the only allow- 
able method of protecting the fruits of one’s own productive 
efforts. 

It is only necessary to state these different theories to 
appreciate their idealistic, Utopian nature, and their utter in- 
compatibility with the laws of human nature and of social evo- 
lution. Evolution itself implies constant and permanent ine- 
quality between the different portions of the aggregate, even 
though each portion or group may be steadily advancing to 
higher and higher ground. No artificial scheme of government 
or no-government can establish equality, where the great law 
of the universe, even the law of progress, has decreed the op- 
posite. There need be no regret over this. Progress, excel- 
lence, is a far better, far more helpful, far nobler ideal than any 
Utopia of dead-level, monotonous uniformity of all the social 
units. The delusive charm of this will-o’-the-wisp “ equality,” 
however, is gaining a vast power over the minds of men to- 
day, and is augmented by the neglect of society properly to 
deal with its rapidly developing social and industrial prob- 
lems, in a positive, broad-minded and masterful way. The 
concluding paragraph of Mr. Zenker’s book gives the keynote 
in this whole matter. “Anarchism,” he says, ‘‘ may be de- 
fined etiologically as disbelief in the suitability of constituted 
society. With such views there would be only one way in 
which we could cut the ground from under the Anarchists’ 
feet. Society must anxiously watch that no one should have 
reason to doubt its intention of letting justice have full sway, 
but must raise up the despairing, and by all means in its power 
lead them back to their lost faith in society. A movement 
like Anarchism cannot be conquered by force and injustice, 
but only by justice and freedom.” 
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